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FOREWORD 


As the Dalit (Untouchables) movement is getting hotter inside 
India, the Hindu hostility and violence against us is rising at a much 
faster rate. Though the “reservations” in recruitment to Government 
jobs as recommended by the country’s Constitution is not implemented 
by the Ruling Class even to extent of 5% in the decision-making 
posts, its opposition to reservations is so furious. That means the 
Hindus do not want to concede anything to us but want us to stay 
put as their slaves. 


The reservations are enjoyed not even by 5% of the Dalits. A 
vast number of Dalits, poor and illiterate, unaffected by the reser- 
vations, are getting pauperised. Between the 1961 and 1971 census 
period more cultivators were reduced as landless agricultural labourers 
— indicating the growing pauperisation of India. The worst affected 
in this process of pauperisation are our people as Dalits form the 
bulk of farmhands. Even from the education angle, Dalits constitute 
the bulk of the country’s illiterates. : 


Thus there has been an all-round deterioration in the lot of 
Dalits but the Ruling Class goes on treating our problem as an 
“economic” problem. It continues to hold that once the Dalits over- 
come their poverty and get education they will no longer suffer 
from the stigma of untouchability. Such a mischievous interpretation 
of our problem serves the interests of the Ruling Class. In viewing 
it as a “class problem” curiously there is a total agreement between 
the Right extreme Hindu Nazis (Rashtriya Swayamevak Sangh) 
and the Left extreme, the Communists. This is because the leadership 
of both these, if not every political or other movement in India, is 
in the hands of high caste Hindus — the Ruling Class. The Indian 
Communists have deliberately misinterpreted Marxism to suit the 
class-caste interests of its leadership and sought to it that India doe: 
not go Communist. 


Therefore, our people are today totally disenchanted with the 
Indian Communist parties despite Dalits being born Communists. 


Billions of rupees have been invested in anti-poverty programmes 
of Dalits and the other poor. But the whole thing has gone down 
the drain. The Dalits are kicked, killed, burnt, raped and their 
property destroyed not because they are poor but because they are 
religiously different —- untouchables. If poverty had been the cause of 
their suffering why the other equally poor Hindus of India are not 
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meeting the same fate? Therefore, we want to call the Indian 
Marxist bluff and impress that our problem is not economic (poverty) 
but social, cultural and religious. Our poverty is only the by-product 
of our social degradation. In other words, we are victims of Hinduism. 
We can be saved only if we are saved from the jaws of Hinduism. 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, our leader, had made this clear and had quit 
Hinduism. 


India’s Ruling Class is not interested in treating our problem 
as a social one. This is not in its interest. In fact, more and more | 
high caste Hindus are becoming “ Marxists” as they feel it is easier 
to protect their ciass-caste interests through the Communist parties. 


There are any number of Whites in the US and elsewhere fighting 
for the Blacks. But we can hardly find a Hindu sympathetic to our 
cause. An exception cannot be a rule. Rather, the exception proves 
the rule. Those Hindus who advertise that they are “working” for 
us. Do they love us from the bottom of their heart? Can a person 
“work” for somebody without loving that person first? Therefore, 
we have no confidence in Gandhi and his Hindu followers who 
advertise their “work” for us. We are not interested in charity. 


Therefore, coming days will see more and more Dalits exposed 
to Hindu violence. As we step up our liberation struggle amid such 
all-round hostile forces we have no other alternative but to inter- 
nationalise our problem because the Dalit movement is indeed India’s 
freedom movement — to free the country from the Aryan tyranny. 


In this context the publication of this document by the Minority 
Rights Group, London, written by a noted foreign scholar, is perhaps 
the first such attempt in this direction by an international organisation 
to take up our cause. Therefore, we acknowledge their support and 
thank them for coming out with this document and more so for 
giving us the permission to reprint it in India. What a great gesture! 
Can we expect such a kindness from the Hindus ? 


The publication of this document was followed by a series of 
efforts to internationalise the Dalit problem: 


1. President of VISION, USA, Dr. Laxmi Berwa’s testimony before . 
- the United Nations Human Rights Commission at Geneva in 
1982 and his earlier protest demonstration against Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi when she visited the White House in Washington. 
2. US -Ambassador Kirkpatrick reference before a UN committee 
(India Abroad, December 17, 1982) exposing “widespread denial 

of legal and social rights of Untouchables in India.’ 
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3. US Administration’s report to Congress on the state of human 
rights in India (Dalit Voice, March 1-15, 1983). 


4. Our visit to Japan and China in August, 1983 to secure Japanese 
Burakumin and Chinese support (Dalit Voice, September, 1983) 


). The publication of the Dalit Sahitya Akademy document for 
foreigners, Apartheid in India, (1983, price Rs. 5 India, one 
US dollar for foreign) 


6. Bhagwan Das, chairman of the Samata Sainik Dal, New Delhi, 
testimony before the Human Rights Commission on Aug. 18, 
on behalf of the Untouchables of India (Dalit Voice, October 
16 and Nov. 1, 1983). 


7. The New York international seminar of Blacks and. Untouchables 
(Dalit Voice, December 16, 1983). 


All these may be listed as some of the efforts to internationalise 
our problems that came to our notice. Such efforts have to be 
stepped up. Not only that, the persecuted minorities all over the 
world, the Untouchables and tribals: of India, Blacks of USA and 
Africa, Burakumin of Japan, Sri Lanka Tamils, Australian aboriginals, 
native Indians of US, Palestinians, French-speaking Canadians, racially. 
oppressed minorities in Europe including the Jews, Khurds of Iran, 
Muslim and Christian minorities of India and many more will have 
to come together and start a common centre in London to co-ordinate 
the activities of all these persecuted groups and launch ag joint front. 
International human rights organisations like the MRG, Amnesty 
International and all those concerned with human rights including 
the UN Human Rights Commission, Church organisations, Muslims, 
Buddhist organisations will have to support this effort to internation- 
alise our problem. 


We thank the MRG for this kind gesture. We also acknowledge 
the support we received from our esteemed patrons in US, Dr. Barbara 
Joshi and our Dalit comrade, Dr. Velu Annamalai, in producing this 
book. : | 


V. T. RAJSHEKAR 
Dalit Sahitya Akademy 


109, 7th Cross, Palace Lower Orchards 
Bangalore-560 003, India 


April 14, 1984 


_ INTRODUCTION 


India is one of the few countries where a section of society is 
regarded by others to be so inherently inferior that it is polluting to 
other humans: untouchable. Although this group is, in the Indian 
context, comparatively small — about one-seventh of the population 
-— its actual size is staggering: approximately 105 million, possibly more, 
at the time of the 1981 census. This is almost as much as the combined. 
populations of the United Kingdom and France. Indeed, one out of 
every forty people in the world today spends a lifetime battling the 
stigma of being born Untouchable. The most common rationalization 
for the untouchability taboo lies not in any racial difference (the Un- 
touchables do not look different from others), but in the nature of tne 
work that was traditionally performed by them — sweeping streets, 
scavenging, cleaning gutters and dry latrines, skinning carcasses and 
tanning. Today only a minority perform these tasks and most Un- 
touchables are agricultural labourers. Many others are factory labourers, 
and there are even a few who are teachers, doctors, legislators. But 
old social attitudes die hard, and are reinforced by the economic advan- 
tages to higher status Indians if they can continue to treat Untouchables 
as a guaranteed pool of cheap labour. 


It is commonly acknowledged by many socially enlightened Indians, 
and practically all of the social welfare,;and political organizations in 
the country, that untouchability is a. blot on contemporary. society. 
Efforts to eradicate untouchability, through both governmental action 
end voluntary work, date back to the mid-1850s, when Indig was still 
under British rule. Small groups of reformers, some composed of Un- | 
tcuchables, some of higher ,status Indians, began to agitate for change. 
As a result, some of the Provincial governments passed legislation 
meant to remove ‘civil disabilities’ of the Untouchables in the 1930s. In 
response to pressure from early Untouchable leaders, there were also 
policies to reverse job discriminations against Untouchables and other 
oppressed groups (such as the tribals) that were introduced in 1934, 
further codified in 1943, and adopted by both State and Federal admini- 
strations when India became independent in 1947. The republican 
Constitution of India, promulgated in 1950, abolished untouchability 
‘forthwith.’ And, in 1955, the national Parliament passed the Untoucha- 
bility (Offences) Act, amended in 1976 to become the Protection of 
Civil Rights Act, which made the practice of untouchability an offence. 
Yet the vast majority of Untouchables continue to suffer discrimination 
and indignities in everyday life, with some of them encountering 
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physical violence from those who consider themselves inherently 
- superior. 
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This is so, partly because the essentially feudal nature of Indian 
suciety —four-fifths of whose members live in villages and depend 
on land for their livelihood — militates against any meaningful social 
change occurring within, say, a generation or two; and partly because 
of the caste system prevalent among the Hindus, who form 83% of 
the Indian population. But caste is not exclusively a Hindu system : 
there are elements of caste in the Hindu, Christian and Sikh com- 
munities. 


The caste system is one of the most complex and _ inter-related 
social, economic and religious systems and it varies. tremendously 
from area to area within India. There are Untouchable Communities 
throughout the sub-continent and despite differences in language, 
occupation, history and political orientation they are always at the 
bottom of the caste system. These communities are generally referred 
te by their local caste names, eg Chamars, Pasis, Mahars, of which 
there are many hundreds. The term ‘Untouchable’, also ‘Outcast’, 
is a general term which is very rarely used in polite society or public 
terminology in India today but which is expressive of the still pre- 
valent feeling towards these people in the villages where the majority 
still live. 2 


There are several other terms in common usage. The term 
‘Scheduled Castes’ came into vogue in 1935 when, on the eve of a 
new constitutional reform, the British Viceroy issued an Order-in- 
Council and attached to it a Schedule which listed the communities 
eonsidered Untouchable. This Schedule then contained 429 ‘ outcaste’ 
communities, with such names as Mahar, Bhangi, Khatik, Chamar, 
Pasi etc. Caste Hindu society, in comparison, has nearly 2,500 such 
communities or sub-castes. Also used is ‘ Harijan,’ originally used 
by Gandhi as an attempt to break with the old stereotypes and ts 
sienify new social status and importance for the community. Ironically 
while this term has gained currency with society generally it is rarely 
used by the younger generation of Untouchables who find it demean- 
ing. Also used is the term ‘Ex-Untouchable’ since untouchability was 
-bolished by statute by the Indian Constitution. Many Untouchable 
communities—especially in Maherashtra—have converted to Buddhism 
ond wish to be referred to as such. On occasion the terms ‘Dalit’ 
‘meaning ‘oppression’) or ‘depressed’ casies are used but these are 
primarily referring to an economic category of oppression and although 
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Untouchables would fall into this category it is not exclusive to them. 
In this report we use the terms Scheduled Caste and Untouchable 
interchangeably. ‘Scheduled Caste’ has a precise legal and constitutional 
meaning while the term ‘Untouchable’ conveys some of the real 
contempt and discrimination faced by this group. Needless to say the 
Minority Rights Group does not accept the pejorative connotations 
implied by the term ‘Untouchable’. 


One further term needs explanation, that of ‘Backward castes’ or 
‘Backward Classes’. This term dces not refer to the Scheduled Castes 
but has a specific legal and constitutional reference to those castes 
who are not untouchable but who are still nevertheless 
not high in the caste scale (ie they are “sudras” 
or agriculturalists). There is nothing precise about the definition; it 
has evolved over the last two decades as a political response by 
envious and powerful castes to what are seen as Scheduled Caste 
frivileges in the fields of jobs, education etc. Many of the castes listed 
as ‘backward’ are numerically large and politically powerful rich 
peasant castes. Some of the bitterest opposition to Scheduled Caste 
advancement has come from these groups. | 


I EVOLUTION OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 


The caste system is probably the longest survwin,z 
hierarchical system in existence in the world today : its roots 
can be traced back to the Manusmiriti2, a sacred document 
of the Hindus, dating back to the period between 200 BC 
and 100 BC. It condenses, in the form of diversified maxims, 
the content of dharma (ie, duty) enjoined upon an individual! 
— be he a worldly person or an ascetic — in the sphere of 
religion, social customs and institutions; and ethical precepts 
that had developed, over the centuries, in a society domi- 
nated by the Aryan? tribes that first, probably, began pene- 
trating the Indian sub-continent (from the north-west) 
sometime during the middle of the third millenium BC. 


Historical evidence suggests that these tribes—that is, 
‘groups of families’—originating from the southern Russian 
steppes and Iran, spoke related dialects within the Indo- 
European linguistic framework, had a hierarchical social 
order, and followed a religion which mainly consisted of 
nature worship in the form of hymn-singing and animal 
sacrifice. Their contact with the north-western region of the 
Indian sub-continent began with raiding, and it was only 
later, around 1500 BC, that they started to colonize. They 
either drove out the shorter and darker Dravidian and 
Austric tribes then inhabiting the sub-continent from the 
areas they conquered (into cther parts of the sub-continent), 
or imposed their authority over them. An outline of the 
social order among the Aryans themselves and their relation- 
ship with the indigenous tribes can be deduced from the 
Rigveda—-an anthology of about a thousand hymns, in 
archaic Sanskrit, addressed to the principal gods of the . 
Aryan pantheon——-which was compiled, over a period of 
generations, between 1500 BC and 1200 BC. 


The Aryans had three social orders: Brahmins, 
Rajanyas, and Vis (ie, plural of Vaisaya). Brahmins, the 
priestly class who performed the complicated task of cori- 
ducting sacrificial ceremonies, and the Rajanyas, the warriors 
whose traditional role was to roam for plunder and battle, 
were considered above the Vis, the common people. Thc 
earlier hymns in the Rigveda refer to the indigenous people 
as Dasas (ie, slaves or servants), and distinguish them from 
the Aryans on the basis of varna—that is, colour. The later 
hymns, however, refer to them as Sudras. One such hymn, 
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Which describes creation as the consequence of dismembering 
Purusha, the Primordial Man, symbolizing the life source in 
all things animate, alludes to the hierarchical system ther 
prevalent thus : 


‘The Brahmin was His (ie, Purusha’s) mouth; of both 
his arms was the Rajanya (ie, Kshatriya) made. 


His thighs became the Vaisya: from his feet the Sudra 
was born.’ 


The Aryan conquerors perpetuated their distance from 
the non-Aryan subjects—the Sudras—by forcing them to live 
in settlements outside their own villages, excluding them 
from their social and religious life (to the extent of evea 
denying them a chance to learn Sanskrit, the language in 
which Aryan scriptures were compiled), and assigning them 
nothing higher than menial work on land or in the service 
of their Aryan masters. The Brahmins who, by now, regulatec 
the social life of the Indo-Aryans, foreclosed the chance of 
the Sudras being absorbed into the Aryan society by denying 
them the rite of the sutra — the sacred thread — which 
signified the second birth of a person, and which clearly 
established a dividing line between the three ‘twice-born’ 
Castes on one hand, and the rest of the population on the 
other.* . 


But there was one area where the Brahminic view did 
not, could not, prevail; and that was the inter-tribal sex and 
marriage. Repeated forays by the Aryan warriors into areas 
inhabited by Dravidian and Austric tribes — for well over 
seventeen centuries—created an admixture of races, a host 
of ‘mixed’ castes. Indeed, later, a much mellowed Brahminic 
Opinion condoned an Aryan male begetting a child by a 
non-Aryan female. ‘He, who was begotten by an Aryan 
(male) of a non-Aryan female may become an Aryan by his 
virtues’, stated the Manusmiriti; ‘(but) he, whom an Aryan 
mother has borne to a non-Aryan father, is, and remains, 
unlike an Aryan.’ This, and the fact that the Aryans engaged 
in different occupations which, in turn, determined the 
degree of exposure to the tropical sun, caused the emer- 
gence of various shades of skin colour and an admixture of 
facial features in the Indo-Aryan society. In short, by the 
time the Manusmiriti came to be compiled — more than a 
thousand years after the Rigveda—the members of the ruling 
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race and the subject race could no longer be distinguished 
simply on the basis. of visible features. 


However, this did not weaken the basic concept of th» 
caste system, with Brahmins at the apex, followed by 
Kshatriyas (earlier called Rajanyas) and Vaisayas. If any- 
thing, the idea of caste had by then become well established. 
as also had been the occupations to be followed by each 
caste : the whole system had been given a religious-philoso- 
phic sanction by Brahmins. ‘In order to protect the universe, 
He, the most resplendent one, assigned separate duties and ° 
occupations to those who sprang from His mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet’, stated the Manusmiriti. ‘To Brahmins, He 
assigned teaching and studying the Veda (ie, the sacred 
books), sacrificing for their own benefit and for others, 
giving and accepting alms; to Kshatriyas, He commanded 
to protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices 
(to gods), to study the Veda, and to abstain from attaching 
himself to sensual pleasures; the Vaisaya. to tend cattle, 
to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to trade, to lend money, 
and to cultivate land; and the Lord prescribed only one 
occupation to the Sudra, to serve meekly these other three 
castes.’ Furthermore, the Brahminical order prescribed rules 
for social behaviour and invested these with a divine sanction. 
“The rule of conduct is transcendent law,’ stated the 
Manusmiriti, ‘hence a twice-born, who possesses regard for 
himself should always be careful to follow. . .the rules regard- 
ing lawful and forbidden food, the purification of men and 
of things. ..the laws concerning the behaviour of the Vaisaya 
and Sudra, the origin of the mixed castes, the law for al! 
castes in times of distress, and the law of penances.’ 


The rationale for social grading in society was provided 
by the twin Brahminical theory of transmigration of the 
soul, considered indestructible, and karma (literally, deeds) 
or retribution. ‘ Action, which springs from the mind, from 
speech, and from body, produces good or evil results; (and) 
by action are caused the various conditions the 
highest, the middling, and the lowest’, stated the Manusmiriti. 
‘In consequence of many sinful acts comniitted with his body 
a man becomes in the next birth something inanimate; in 
consequence of sins committed by speech, a hird or beast; 
and in consequence of mental sins he is re-born in a low 
caste.’ The Brahminical establishment thus enjoined upon 
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the lower castes to accept their station in life without question, 
and to remember that if they followed their assigned dharma 
(ie, duty) in this life they would be rewarded with a 
better status in the next life. 


It EVOLUTION OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


Besides the lowly castes there were panchjanahs — the 
oth people—a term applied to such as aborginal groups as 
people — a term applied to such as aborginal groups as 
Chandalas, Shvapakas, Paulkasas, Ayogavas, and Nishadas, 
so despised by the Indo-Aryans that they refused to incor- 
porate them into their caste system, and who thus became 
the forerunners of the Untouchables, the outcaste. ‘The 
dwellings of Chandalas and Shvapakas shall be outside the 
village, (and) their wealth shall be dogs and donkeys,’ stated 
the Manusmiriti, codifying the already existing practices. 
“Their dress (shall be) the garments of the dead and they 
shall eat their food from broken dishes; black iron shall be 
their ornaments, they must wander from place to place. A man 
who fulfils a religious duty (ie, a Brahmin) shall not seek 
intercourse with them; their transactions (shall be) among 
themselves and their marriages with their equals. Their 
food shall be given to them by others in a broken dish; at 
night they shall not walk about in villages and in towns. 
By day they may go about for the purpose of their work. 
distinguished by marks at the King’s command, and they 
shall carry the corpses (of persons) who have no relatives 
...By the King’s order they shall always execute the 
criminals, in accordance with the law.’ By then, the idea 
of the ‘impure’ polluting others by their touch was wel! 
established; and the Manusmiriti prescribed that a Brahmin, 
so polluted, ‘shall purify himself by bathing dressed in his 
clothes.’ 


Prejudice of the caste Hindus against the outcastes 
increased further when, sometime between 100 BC and 190 
AD, the Brahminical establishment prescribed vegetarianism 
for itself and enjoined upon the faithful to abstain from 
eating beef (in order, mainly to appear to laymen, to ke 
more pious and compassionate than the rival Buddhist miss: 
ionaries who had won over a substantial body of the Hindw 
population to their faith, especially during the reign of the 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka who ruled from 278 BC to 282 BC) 
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_- an edict that the outcastes, engaged in such ‘ polluting’ 
tasks as disposing of dead animals — including, of course, 
cows — refused to follow. The situation prevailing in India, 
in 400 AD, was summed up by Fa-Hsieu, a Chinese traveller, 
; thus:: 


‘Throughout the country people kill no living thing or 
drink wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the exception 
of the Chandalas...The Chandalas are named “ evil men,” 
and dwell apart from others. If they enter a town or market, 
they sound a piece of wood in order to separate themselves; 
then, men knowing who they are, avoid coming into contact 
with them.’ 


In short, the idea of pollution caused by touching an 
outeaste, which had applied earlier to Brahmins only, had 
by 400 AD been extended to all caste Hindus. . 


The end of the fifth century witnessed the banning of 
cow slaughter (considered a crime as heinous as murderinz 
a Brahmin) and the spread of prejudice among caste Hindus 
against all those who had anything to do with meat or fish. 
‘Butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners, and 
scavengers have their habitations marked by a distinguishing 
sion,’ reported Yuan Chwang, a Chinese visitor to India, 
in 629 AD. ‘They are forced to live outside the city, aid 
they sneak along the left when going about in hamlets.’ 
In other words, by the early seventh century, untouchability 
was an established and accepted fact of Hindu life. 


For the next five to six centuries, the lower castes and 
the Untouchables had no choice but to suffer the social and 
religious disabilities imposed on them by the now ‘ divineiy 

sanctified ’ caste system. 


Il THE IMPACT OF MUSLIM AND EUROPEAN RULERS 


The situation changed in 1206 when the Afghans — a 
Muslim tribe from across the Khyber pass in the north- 
west of the Indian subcontinent — succeeded in establishing 
their rule in north India, and began to proselytize. Islam, 
a casteless creed, appealed to many among the lowly castes 
and outcastes, especially when it was also the religion of 
the ruling dynasty. A steady drift of the socially under. 
privileged among the Hindus during the seven centuries of 
Muslim rule-first by the Afghans: and then by the Moghuis 
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— led to a situation whereby, at the time of the fall of the 
Moghul dynasty, about a quarter of the Indian population 
owed its religious allegiance to Islam.5 


Christianity, another casteless creed, however made on!lv 
a feeodle mark on India — except in Kerala and Goa.é 
The Christian faith was first brought to Kerala, in the 
sixth century, by the Syrian Orthodox Church ot Alexandria 
(Egypt), and gained some converts among the low castes 
and outcastes. But, it was not until the early sixteenth 
century when the Portuguese established a settlement 
in Goa —- that the (Roman Catholic) Christian church was 
backed by political power. This, and the proselytizing zeal 
of the Catholic priests won a substantial section of the lower 
castes and outcastes in Goa (and further south, in Kerala) 
to Christianity. There followed an incursion of Protestant 
missionaries first from Holland and then Britain, which 
emerged as the supreme European power in the mid- 
eighteenth century. Like their Catholic counterparts, they 
too were more successful in winning converts from among 
the outcastes and lowly castes than from others. However, 
as the British interest in India became increasingly commercial 
and political, the initial zeal for proselytizing waned. Indeed, 
in 1858, the British administration formally decided to refrain 
from interfering in the social and religious conventions cf 
their subjects in India.? And, the legal system that it 
introduced thereafter reflected this. 


“While the general features of (British) legal system 
were not articulated for a system of graded inequality, tee 
overall British policy toward caste was a policy of non- 
interference, writes Marc Galanter, an American academic. 
‘Courts granted injunctions to restrain members of particular 
castes from entering temples — even ones that were publicly 
supported and dedicated to the entire Hindu community.’8 


However, in such public services as education, the British 
tried to discourage caste exclusiveness. In 1858, the govern- 
ment of Bombay, for instance, announced that all schoo!s 
maintained at the government cost would be open to ali 
castes and classes. Although this rule was never fully 
enforced for many decades, the very fact of its existence 
marked something of a milestone in the progress of the 
Untouchables towards social equality. At the same time, 
exposure to Western liberal and other reformist thought 
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began to make many Hindu thinkers critical of the oppressive 
nature of the caste system and the practice of untouchability, 
and goad them into initiating reform movements. Some 
among them took such practical steps as opening schools 
specifically for the Untouchables. (The first such school was 
Btarted in Poona, in 1851, by Jytirao Phule.) But all 
these brave and laudable efforts by a few individuals and 
small organizations made no more than a marginal impact 
on Hindu society at large. The Indian National Congress, 
the new political party established in 1885 to articulate 
the problems facing the Indian people, paid no attention 
to the practice of untouchability for more than three decades. 
yb 
IV THE POLITICS OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


It was only after 1909 — when India was granted the 
first of a series of constitutional reforms by the British govern- 
ment and the idea of special representatives for ‘ Depressed 
Classes’ (the official term for the outcastes) was first aired 
— that the issue of untouchability was propelled out of the 
field of philanthropy and into that of politics, and began 
to be taken seriously. Afraid that Hindu majorities in 
legislative bodies would be reduced if special representation 
was granted to the Untouchables, the caste Hindus who 
dominated the Indian National Congress began to adopt a 
progressive posture on the subject. In 1917, the Congress 
Party passed a resolution urging upon the people of India 
the ‘necessity, justice and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the Depressed Classes, 
the disabilities being of a most vexatious and oppressive 
character, subjecting those classes to considerable hardship 
and inconvenience.’ 


The interest in the condition of the Untouchables 
increased considerably in the 1920s. And, with it, emerged 
two different approaches to solve the problem. One was 
propounded by M. K. Gandhi, popularly known as Mahatma 
Gandhi —— a caste Hindu lawyer, and a leader of the Congress 
Party — who believed in social reform and uplift of the 
Untouchables within the caste system; and the other hy 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, an Untouchable barrister, who directed 
his attack at the root of the problem, the caste system. 
“There will be outcastes as long as there are castes’, he stated 
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‘Nothing can emancipate the outcastes except the destruction 
of the caste system.’? 5 


Ambedkar had come to this conclusion partly as a result 
of experiencing at first hand the pain and indignity of grow- 
ing up as an Untouchable in a caste-ridden society. The only 
way he could learn his lessons in the primary school of 
his village, in Maharashtra, was by listening to his teacher 
from outside the classroom. Later, at the secondary schoo! 
he wished to learn Sanskrit, but was denied the chance 
because knowledge of Sanskrit, the classical language of the 
Hindus in which all their scriptures are written, is traditionaliy 
forbidden to the outcastes. However, his brilliant academic 
record at school won him a scholarship —- funded by the 
Maharaja of Baroda (then a ‘native’ State in India) — 
to study at the University of Bombay. The Maharaja then 
financed his post-graduate education in America and Britain, 
where he studied economics. However, when he returned 
to Baroda in 1917, to take up the job of Finance Minister of 
the State, he could not find accommodation in the city. «At 
work, his caste Hindu subordinates treated him as a pariah : 
they would often refuse to handle the file he had toucheca. © 
The situation became so unbearable for him that he resigned, 
and left Baroda to live in Bombay, a metropolis, where he 
started teaching at a college. A few years later, he wert 
to England to study law, and returned to Bombay as a fully- 
fledged barrister. Soon, he began to involve himself in the 
affairs of his community. In 1924, he established Bahishkr‘t 
Hitakarini Sabha (ie, Welfare Association of Pariahs) with 
the main aim of improving the educational and cultural 
status of the Untouchables. By the late 1920s, Ambedkar 
had become the chief spokesman of the Untouchables agitat- 
ing for their emancipation from outside the fold of the 
Congress Party. Under his leadership, the Untouchables 
initiated a policy of self-help in the educational and social 
spheres, launched virulent attacks on Hindu orthodoxy 
through such symbolic acts as burning the copies of Manus- 
miriti, and demanded that they be recognized as a separate 
entity from the caste Hindus, in the way Muslims, Christians, 
and Sikhs already were, and be given a separate electorate 
and representation in legislative bodies. | 


Responding to this rising consciousness among the 
Untouchables, the Congress session of 1931 included the 
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following items in a set of fundamental rights for the citizens 
of the (future) Free India: ‘no disability to attach to any 
citizen by reason of his or her.. .caste.. _in regard to public 
employment, office of power or honour, and in the exercise 
of any trade or calling; (and) equal rights for all citizeas 
‘ in regard to public roads, wells, schools, and other places 
of public resort. But this was _ not enough to 
persuade the majority of the Untouchables — then following 
the lead of Ambedkar — to drop their demand for a separate 
electorate. Indeed, the case for a separate electorate for 
the ‘Depressed Classes’ was so forcefully put forward that 
the Communal Award, announced by the British government 
in 1932, gave the Untouchables two votes each — one to 
elect their own separate representative and the other to 
elect a ‘general’ candidate along with the rest of the 
voters. Gandhi construed this to be a step toward dividing 
the Hindu community, and resorted to a ‘fast unto death 
to put ‘moral’ pressure on Ambedkar, for no change could 
be brought about in the Communal Award except by the 
consent of the parties concerned. Gandhi’s dramatic action 
finally compelled Ambedkar, much against his will, to yield 
on the issue; but he did so only in return for an increased 
representation for the Untouchables and a guarantee of 
special protection and rights for them in an independent India. 
Following the Ambedkar-Gandhi agreement, the Poona Pact, 
a national conference of caste Hindu leaders, passed a 
resolutiun which stated that ‘henceforth, amongst Hindus, 
no one shall be regarded as an Untouchable by reason of 
birth’. Of course, no one was under any illusicn that merely 
passing a resolution would wipe off a social stigma that had 
existed for nearly three thousand years. None-theless, the 
gesture was widely welcomed; and Gandhi followed this 
up by ceining the term Harijans — literally, Children of 
God — for the Untouchables, and giving it currency. 


. These political developments gave an impetus to the 
Untouchables’ agitation for entry to Hindu temples from 
which they had been barred since the ancient times, and 
encouraged socially progressive legislators in the provincial 
and central assemblies to press for the enactment of law 
concerning the disabilities imposed on the Untouchables. 
However, it was not until 1988 that the Madras provincial 
legislature passed a comprehensive law — the Madras 
Removal of Civil Disabilities Act — making it a penal offence 
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to discriminate against Untouchables in regard to publicly 
supported facilities such as roads, wells, and transportation, 
as well as privately run establishments such as restaurants, — 
tea-shops, hotels, shops, etc. But the law did not make 
much difference to the everyday life of the Untouchables, 
because the enforcement machinery was almost non-existent. 


The equivocation of the ‘Congress Party on this issue, 
while enjoying power in many of the provinces from 1927 
to 1939, was well summed up by the policy statement that 
the Congress government in the United Provinces, the most 
populous of the provinces, sent out the District Collectors, in 
May 1938: ‘ All people are entitled to a free and unfettered 
use of all public property, such as public highways, public 
parks, and public buildings. While the government will 
not fail to do its duty in regard to this matter, it is obvious 
that public and social opinion must exercise the greatest 
influence in the solution of any difficulties which may arise 
in ans part of the province.’ No wonder then that not much 
progress was made in this area, or in the entry of temples."* 


Nonetheless, the trend towards having a law — barring 
the practice of untouchability and entitling opportunity of 
access to places of public worship and public facilities —- 
continued. Indeed, by 1950, when an independent India 
formally adopted a republican Constitution, almost all tne 
provinces and Princely states had some such law on their 


statute books. 


V UNTOUCHABILITY ABOLISHED — ON PAPER 


The Indian Constitution includes a list of the fundamental 
rights of a citizen. One right covered by Article 17 states 
that ‘ Untouchability’ is abolished and its practice in any 
form is forbidden, and that the enforcement of any disability 
arising out of ‘ Untouchability ’ shall be an offence punishabie 
in accordance with law. Article 15 of the Constitution 
declares that 


‘(1) The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth, or any of ther. 
(2) No citizen shall on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place 
of birth, or any of them be subject to any disability, liability, restriction 
or condition with regard to (a) access to shops, public restaurants, 
hotels and places of public entertainment; or (b) the use of wells 
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tanks, bathing ghats, roads and places of public resort maintained 
wholly or partly out of State funds.’ 


The First Amendment to the Constitution, passed in 
1951, adds that ‘Nothing in this Article (15) ...shall 
prevent the State from making any special provision for 
the advancement of any socially and educationaily backward 
classes of citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes.’ And, Article 341 of the Constitution authorizes 
the President of India to specify ‘castes, races or tribes 
or parts of or groups within castes, races, or tribes which 
shall for the purpose of this Constitution be deemed to b2 
Scheduled Castes.’ 


Although the 1950 Constitution directed Parliament to 
“make laws prescribing punishment’ for acts contravening 
fundamental rights, it was not until 1955 that Parliament 
passed the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955. The Act 
outlaws the enforcement of disabilities ‘on the ground of 
untouchability ’ in regard to, inter alia, entrance and worship 
at temples, access to shops and restaurants, practice of 
occupations and trades, use of water sources, places of 
public resort and accommodation, public conveyances, hos- 
pitals, educational institutions, construction and.occupation of 
residential premises, holding of religious ceremonies and 
processions, and use of jewellery and finery. Tne imposition 
of disabilities is made a crime punishable by fine up to 
Rs 500 (approximately £ 25) andlor imprisonment for up 
to six months, andjor suspension of licenses and public grants. 


However having a law on paper in a largely rural and 
illiterate society, such as India, igs one thing; to have it 
enforced conscientiously, quite another. During the 1969s, 
the total number of cases registered with the pulice, under this 
Act, throughout the country — having’65 million (in 1961) 
to 80 million (in 1971) Untouchables — was less than 5,000. 
with only 700 cases resulting in conviction.!2 


Repeated demands for stronger protective legislation 
finally led to passage of the Protection of Civii Rights Act 
(1976), aimed at strengthening the enforcement machinery 
and plugging the loopholes in the old Act. Punishment 
for untouchability offences has been considerably enhanced, 
fines can be imposed collectively upon a community which 
is involved in or abetting the commission of such offences, 
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and public servants who wilfully neglect the investigation of 
such offences can be punished. In addition, State Govern- 
ments were directed to introduce extra measures in the fight 
avainst untouchability, notably to appoint officers and special 
courts to deal with offenders, to provide legal aid to victims, 
and to take strong steps to identify and remedy problems in 
areas with particularly high incidences of untouchability. 


Unfortunately there is mounting evidence that the new 
law is vitiated by the same underlying social and economic 
conditions that dogged the older Act. The central govern- 
ment’s own study of the operation of the PRC Act in the 
state of Tamil Nadu (population 41 million) in 1976 found 
a rising tide of violations, especially in violence against 
Untouchables who challenged untouchability ; meagre funding 
of much-touted special police squads; and police officials 
who were not even aware of the existence of the PRC 
Act and knew little more about the older 1955 Act. Citing 
the observations of social aid organizations, the report also 
stressed the continuing economic dependence of Untouchables 
on the perpetrators of crimes.'3 Indifference and hostilit7 - 
are often part of the justice system itself. “The reason 
for the failure of the law is that the accused, the prosecutor, 
and the judge are all of the same class (i.e., caste Hindus) ; 
and, therefore, no one dares to come forward and declare 
that an offence has been committed,’ states P.N. Rajabhoj, 
an Untouchable leader.'4 A revealing light is thrown on the 
general attitude of the police, the single most important 
agency in the enforcement of this law, by K. Sundar Rajan, 
an Indian journalist. He quotes a police officer in Tamil 7 
Nadu saying, ‘If we (the police) take this law seriously, 
half the population of Tamil Nadu will have to be arrested. 
In any case, the police have better things to do than go 
poking their nose into the private affairs of the people.’'5 
The overall problem with this type of legislation is aptly 
summed up by Mare Galanter : ‘Successful legal regulation 
(in this case) depends upon what might be called the “ halo 
effect’? — the general aura of legal efficacy that leads those 
who are not directly the targets of the enforcement activity 
to obey the law. The “halo”? may be generated by self- 
interest, approval of the measure, generalized respect for 
the law-making authority, the momentum of existing social 
patterns, expectations of enforcement — or a combination 
of these. In the case of the anti-disabilities legislation, which 
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runs counter to the sentiments and behaviour patterns of wide 
sectors of the public, the “halo” of efficacy depends very 
heavily on the expectation of enforcement.’'§ ‘To date the 
new law has been as little enforced as the oid one. 


VI SOCIAL STATISTICS; 
| AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


What is worse is the feeling of smugness that the 
(nominal) existence of the law against untouchability seems 
to have engendered in literate, urban-dwelling, higher status 
Indians — a feeling that is reinforced by the (nominal) 
State and Central government policies of reservation of 
seats for the Scheduled Castes in legislatures, civil service, 
and educational institutions. In practice, most of these policies 
have been ‘implemented’ with the same indifference and . 
hostility as the anti-untouchability laws, but all that ever 
disturbs the conscience of this influential section of society 
is an occasional news item concerning a violent act of discri- 
mination against an Untouchable or a summary report of an 
official or semi-official enquiry into the problem of untouch- 
ability. Almost always, these surveys highlight the continued 
plight of the Untouchables. 


In the mid-1960s, Untouchable MPs who were trying to 
draw attention to problems formed what came to be known 
as the Elayaperumal Committee. Their report, published 
in 1969, brought to light patterns of humiliation and perse- 
cution that are as alive today as they were then.’7 


@ In Kurhe, a village in Maharashtra which had won a 
government prize of Rs 500 (approximately £ 25) for 
‘successfully eradicating’ untouchability, the Scheduled 
Castes were not served by barbers and washermen, and 
they were not allowed to make use of the village. cremation 
ground. 


® In Pagandai, a village in Tamil Nadu, wnembers of the 
Scheduled Castes had to remove their shoes or sandals 
and hold them in hand, while passing through the caste 
Hindu streets (since wearing shoes amounted to ‘ showing 
off’)’. 

@® In Bhojpur, a village in Madhya Pradesh, male outcastes. 
were not allowed to sport their nae upwards (as 
this signifies self-assertion). | 
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® In Samakha, a village near Delhi, the national capital, 
the Untouchables were not allowed to enter the Community 
Centre, inaugurated by M. K. Gandhi, the national leader 
who was dedicated to the cause of the Untouchables. 


@® In Forbesganj, Bihar (population 56.4 million) the 
Scheduled Caste students were made to squat on the floor 
so as to save their caste Hindu colleagues the prospect of 
‘ pollution.’ 


@® The outcaste teachers in primary schools in some villages 
of Tikamgarh district, in Madhya Pradesh, were not allowed 
to sit in chairs along with their colleagues. 


® In some government colleages in Uttar Pradesh (popul- 
ation 88.3 million) the Scheduled Caste students were not 
allowed to eat in the common mess. 


@ In the tea-stalls of Vellore, Kerala (population 21.3 
million), the outcastes were served beverages in coconut 
shells while the caste Hindus were served in tumblers."8 


A full decade futon in 1978-79. the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
conducted a sample survey of untouchability in 1,155 villages 
from districts throughout India. !n 613 villages Untouchables 
were not permitted access to the public well. In 821 villages 
Untouchables were denied access to the public temples. In 
496 and 478 villags respectively Untouchables were turned 
away from local cafes and barber shops. In 6038 villages, 
Untouchables were denied the services of local washermen.'? 
It is worth noting that in 1978 the nation’s courts handed 
down only 198 convictions for untouchability offences under 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act, which prohibits the forms 
of discrimination documented by the Harijan Sevak Sangh.” 


As P. N. Rajabhoj, an Untouchable leader and journalist 
put it, ‘From a barber’s shop to burning ghat (ie, river- 
bank}, from a teashop to a temple, there are unnumerable 
ways of shunning the Untouchables.’2" One such way was 
described by M. Pazani — a twenty-seven year old Untouch- 
able, of the Harijan Hamlet outside Dusi, a village in Tamil 
Nadu — to the author thus: 


‘We cannot go to the village post office, because it is in Brahmin 
Street. And that street is barred to the Harijuns. If we need 
postage stemps or stamped envelopes, we have tov ask a Mudliar or 
Naicker (local low caste Hindus) to get them for us.. We dare 
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not try to go to the Post Office. If we did, all the caste Hindus 
will join together, and beat us.’ | 


Wouldn’t the police contingent, posted in the village, 
protect them ? 


‘No, they are all caste Hindus, except one. And that policeman 
looks the other way whenever he sees us. He likes to show that 
he is quite differ2nt from us. Anyway, there are other ways of 
punishing us: if we tried to act above ovr place in society, the village 
karnam (ie, land revenue official) would refuse to put his signature 
on our papers. And we need that for any and every transaction 
we make.”’22 


The above is a good example of the resistance to social 
change in a rural environment, where everyone is known to 
everyone else, and where those who are poor and social 
pariahs are dependent — economically and otherwise — 
on those at the other end of the scale. The situation is more 
complex in urban areas. Although urban Untouchables 
Aace severe discrimination — and, increasingly, violence — 
when their caste is known, there are many ways in which 
urban congestion makes some features of their lives easier. 
The larger the town, and the greater the anonymity it offers, 
the better is the chance that the practice of untouchability 
will break down. The - sheer’ congestion in a 
public bus or tram or train makes it impossible for anyone 
to strictly adhere to the notion of pollution vy touch. And, 
how is one to know the caste, or sub-caste, o: one’s neighbour 
in a cafe or restaurant, or that of the waiter or the cook ? 
And how is the priest in a tempis in a city to know that 
a particular devotee is an Untouchable by birth ? 


Maghan Parmar, a twenty-eight-year old shopkeeper in 
London -— who was born of Untouchable parents in the 
village of Khushalpura (population 1,200) in Gujarat — 
summed up the difference between the town and the 
countryside thus : 


“We, the two Untouchable families, lived on the edge of the 
village. and had our own well. We were barred from all the (six) 
temples in the village. We are chamars; leather workers — ie we 
handle carcasses, tan animal skins, and make shoes and parts of 
the implements used in agriculture. My sister and myself were the 
only two Untouchable children at the village primary school, with a 
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student body of about a hundred. There were no benches; and 
everybody sat on the floor. The two of us were always made to 
sit in the back, away — in a corner. Other children did not play 
with us, either at school, or at home. Their parents had told them 
that we were chamars, and were not to be touched. Even our 
teachers avoided touching us. They would punisi other pupils by 
hitting them in the face or back, or boxing their ears, but never us. 
They would hit us with a ruler or cloth-duster, but never with their 
hand. We could waik about the village streets or pathways, but 
were not allowed inside the house of a caste Hindu. I never entered 
such a house, in my village, until I was seventeen By then, I 
had left the village to go to Bardoli, a large town, to study, and had | 
passed my Secondary School Leaving Certificate — something of an. 
achievement. Even then, I entered this particular house in the company 
of a (caste Hindu) school-friend of mine. I couldn’t think of myself 
entering any house of a caste Hindu, I fancied, on my own. Later, 
when I was twenty-one, and had secured a B.A., I went to university 
in Surat. It was there, in a city of nearly half a ‘million, that I 
really felt’ free for the first time in my life. In Surat, nobody 
cared who you were, or what your caste or sub-caste was.?9 


Unfortunately the Untouchables who remain in urban 
India soon discover that untouchability has not really 
disappeared from the urban scene — it merely takes more 
subtle forms. The burden of untouchability involves more 
than mere physical avoidance. It is also a general feeling 
that Scheduled Caste peoples are inherently and irretrievably 
inferior, and that  thisinferiority should guarantee 
both social and economic advantazres to the 
majority higher’ status population. Prejudice and 
discrimination persist among people who no longer follow 
traditional religious:and social practices. In a society where 
access to everything from jobs to vendor’s permits depends 
on highly personal caste and famiiy connections this means 
that Untouchables fare badly. There is sharp and persisting 
disparity in urban unemployment rates for Untouchables 
and the general population, even when levels of education 
are the same: 2.5 times greater for Untouchable illiterates 
than for other illiterates, 3.5 times greater for secondary 
school graduates. And while city life does allow Untouchables 
to better defend themselves in the face of violence, it does 
not meapn freedom from death and fear. Some of the worst 
recent violence has been in cities such as Agra, Aurangabad, 
Villipuram, Nagpur, and Ahmedabad. In early 1981, the 
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ity of Surat, in which Maghan Parmar once felt so free, 
aw 7 days of continuous anti-Untouchable riots. 


~ Mob violence, whether urban or rural, has frequently 
nvolved people who are economically well off and are 
regarded as community leaders. in February 1968, Ankatha 
Kotesu, a nineteen-year old Untouchable youth, was burnt 
alive by a mob of caste Hindus in Kanchikacherla, Andhra 
Pradesh, for allegedly stealing cooking utensils worth Rs 15 
(approximately 75 p) from the kitchen of a caste Hindu. 
Despite the national, and even international, interest that 
this case aroused, the seven accused, all of them wealthy 
easte Hindu landlords, received prison sentences of three to 
seven years only, an indication of the general leniency 
with which Untouchable-baiters are treated by the police and 
magistrates, who are themselves almost always caste Hindus.”4 
A similar situation recurred when, following the burning of 
25 huts of Untouchables in Kilvenmani, a viliage in Tamil 
Nadu, in December 1969 _— which caused the death of 42, 
Untouchables, including women and children — the police 
arrested twently-three local landlords. The judge at the 
district level court acquitted fifteen of the accused and 
sentenced the remaining to various terms of imprisonment, 
ranging from one to ten years; and, later, the judge at the 
High Court (at the State level) released the rest on the 
ground that the rich landlords could not be expected to 
commit such violent crimes themselves and would normally 
hire others to do so while ‘keeping themselves in the 
background.’ . 


Whatever might have been the disputes regarding the 
technical and legal aspects of this case, the socio-economic 
issue involved was clear: the outcaste labourers had been 
attacked by the local landlords because they had dared to 
join a union, led by the Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
and to demand higher wages. 


Untouchables who have achieved some social or economic 
mobility are often in as grave peril as those who are taking | 
only the first step toward progress. In his analysis of the 
2.months long riots in Gujarat in 1981, Pradip Kumar Bose 
found that there was a close correlation between the incidence 
of violence in a particular region and the degree of local 
Untouchable progress in education and urbanization. Within 
any particular locality, ‘...the targets of attack were mainly 
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the upwardly mobile (Untouchable) castes and not those 
who are traditionally occupied and have low mobility. In 
Ahmedabad, Bhangis (an Untouchable caste) who are 
generally occupied. in the menial jobs as scavengers and 
whose literacy rate is quite low, were not the target of 
attacks; but Vankars (another Untouchable caste), who are 
generally occupied in blue or white collar jobs in the city, were 
attacked.’ Noting a comparison with riots in the state of 
Maharashtra in 1978, Bose concludes, ‘In short. both these 
caste riots point towards a pattern where we find that the 
greater mobility of Scheduled Castes where opportunities 
are becoming increasingly scarce has given rise to strain and 
tension culminating into caste riots. This also points towards 
the low level of tolerance of one section of the socity where 
even a marginal improvement in the status of Scheduled 
Castes is not tolerated.’26 


VU. UNTOUCHABLES : THE RURAL PROLETARIAT 


Economic exploitation of rural outcaste labourers is the 
most acute problem for Untouchables because nearly 90% 
still live in rural areas. The caste Hindu landlords try to 
make the local outcastes work for nothing, or pay them the 
lowest possible wages. If the outcastes refuse, they are 
terrorized: the degree of terror varies with the determination 
and solidarity shown by the Untouchables. A recent case in 
Bihar is typical. Early in July of 1982, in Giani village, 
six Untouchables were shot and 29 of their homes were 
burned. In a move that is all too common, the Bihar Chief 
Minister, Jagannath Mishra, blamed the violence on the 
Untouchable victims. Journalists from leading Indian news- 
papers had a different story to report — of Untouchable 
agricultural labourers who had dared to challenge local 
landlords over payment of legally stipulated minimum wages, 
and a pre-planned attack on the Untouchable locality by 
landlords from Giani and neighbouring villages.27 


In the country as a whole, 52% of all Scheduled Caste 
workers are landless agricultural labourers, compared to 
26% of all workers from other castes. (Figures are from 
the 1971 census; 1981 census figures have not yet been 
published.) Worse, the situation has been deteriorating — 
in 1961 only 84% of Scheduled Caste workers were landless 
agricultural labourers, compared to 16% of all workers. The 
reason for this decline is that much of the prosperity of the 
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green revolution’ in scientific farming has gone to those 
vyho already had the money and acreage needed to exploit 
he new technology; those with marginal holdings have 
requently lost what little they had. Disproportionately, this 
1as meant Untouchables — in 1961 (the last date when the 
yovernment collected separate figures on the size of Untouch- 
able land holdings), over 50% of Untouchable ‘ cultivators ’ 
nad less than 2! acres. Although wages for agricultural 
labourers have risen (127 % between 1965 and 1975), inflation 
for items needed by rural labourers has risen even more 
(by 157%). Not surprisingly, the latest official Rural Labour 
Enquiry (for 1974—-75) showed debt for ell agricultural 
labourers had risen from 61% to 66% between 1965 and 
1975; for Untouchables it had risen from 66% to 71%. 
In spite of efforts to push nationalized banking into rural 
areas, for most of these labourers debt continued to mean 
money lenders, landlords, and shopkeepers. 


The price of debt can be high. Two years after passage 
of the Bonded Labour (Abolition) Act of 1976, the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation undertook a survey of debt-bondage labour 
in 1000 sample villages in 10 states. Asa result of its survey 
the Foundation estimated 2,600,000 people in these 10 states 
alone were still bonded labourers in 1978. Of these, 62% 
were Untouchables, with India’s beleaguered tribals account- 
ing for another 257%. The victims of debit-bondage can 
hardly be called citizens.’ 


“There is another man, a young man of eighteen, unmarried, 
living in a joint family with eight mouths to feed; he incurred a debt 
of Rs. 500 and freed himself from the previous master only to go into 
bondage of the new master and promised his muster that he will 
serve him till he declares that the whole debt with interest has 
been paid back. He receives 35 kg. of puddy (not rice) every month. 
When our team insisted whether he really gets this remuneration 
in kind, his answer was enveloped in silence. His smile betrayed his 
fear. .His hands remain still. The Government of India has fixed 
the minimum wages for agricultural labourers for this region at Rs. 5;'+ 
His assets are nil and the eighteen year old Jeecia Gadu (bonded 
labourer) of Nalgonda District in Andhra Pradesh, coming from the 
Harijan caste Madiga, refuses to talk about his marriage prospects; 
he has no such “ perspectives ”.’28 


There has been a formidable array of laws passed since 
Independence, all designed to reduce the burden of exploit- 
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ation, poverty, and dependence — redistribution of land to 
landless agricultural labourers, grant of proprietary rights to 
house sites for the landless, minimum agricultural wages, 
abolition of debt-bondage labour. But all of these laws 
confront the rural nexus of caste, vested economic interests, 
and local politicallbureaucratic influence. The frustration 
of the Untouchables who must struggle with this hydra come 
through clearly in a letter from the secretary of an Untouch- 
ables’ welfare association to the National Labour Institute, 
which had briefly run a Rural Labour Camp to educate rural 
workers on their rights. : 


‘When you could not achieve the objectives of rel-asing bonded 
labourers completely, why did you start the programme? It is not 
even a year since you'started the progra:nme of educating the labourers 
on their rights, (but) the officers who are assisting in implementing 
the programme were transferred out. The release activities were 
abruptly stopped by the Government and the landlords started harassing 
the bond<d labourers. We have referred cur problem to the Collector, 
Tahsildar, Police, and other authorities. But nobody cares to touch 
the problem of bonded labour.’29 


VIIT POLICY AND POLITICS 


The stubborn fact is that at both central and state levels 
Indian government has failed to lift the burdens of acute 
poverty and social oppression from the backs of the Untouch- 
ables. One obvious problem is the conservativism that still 
dominates bureaucracy, law courts, police. Behind this is 
a far more disturbing political reality : most of India’s major 
non-Communist parties continue to depend heavily on the 
support of precisely those vested social and economic 
interests most profoundly opposed to the changes Untouch- 
ables need. Shifting political currents have produced much 
radical rhetoric and occasional spurts of legislation that 
promise change for the Untouchables and other oppressed 
Indians, but governing parties then shore un their bases of 
support by pulling back from serious attempts at implement- 
ing their own policies. . 


Recent political history has emphasized this pattern. 
Throughout most of the years since Independence the-Congress 
party dominated Indian political life, and thus bears the 
major burden of responsibility for the slow pace of change. 
By the late 1960s, however, Congress dominance had begun 
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-o crack. A series of increasingly desperate attempts to 
maintain control eventually led to the imposition of the so- 
called Emergency by the government of Indira Gandhi in 
June of 1975. Although the Emergency was proclaimed 
ostensibly to ‘eliminate poverty,’ reduce inflation, ‘ clean 
up’ corruption, and instill a sense of ° discipline’ in Indian 
life, it proved to be a facade for increased political repression. 
This eventually led to a massive swing away from the Congress, 
and the creation of a new party, the Janata. composed of 
a variety of existing opposition parties. In the elections of 
April 1977 the Janata swept into power. 


As a loose coalition reflecting many divergent interests, 
the Janata was soon a bickering and factionalized group and 
lasted little longer than the Emergency. It soon became 
elear that it was no more capable of tackling the social and 
economic problems of India than the Congress Party, and 
its reforming zeal was very short-lived. There was much 
verbal sympathy for ‘our poor Harijan brothers,’ but the 
strongest sections within the coalition were linked with urban 
and peasant elites that were hardly sympathetic to real 
economic equality or political activism by disadvantaged 
minorities like the Untouchables. The coalition broke up in 
mid-1979, with the Janata Party proper going into opposition 
while a minority government was formed by Charan Singh’s 
revived Lok Dal. party (basically a rich northern peasants’ 
party and one of the former constituents of the Janata). 
Many-voters tired of central government chaos, and in January 
1980 Mrs Gandhi’s Congress swept back into power — with 
yet one more set of promises to end poverty and raise the 
Untouchables. , 


Beneath the political surface, the Untouchables continue 
to struggle against heavy odds, with predictably uneven 
results. For example, in spite of thirty years of official 
government support for Untouchable education, the literacy 
rate among them is only half the national average — 15% 
versus the national figure of 30%. (1971 census figures are 
used here because 1981 census figures have not yet been 
released). Many outcaste parents discover, to their disappo- 
intment, that the provision of free education to their children 
up to the higher secondary school level is not enough: the 
expenses of clothes, books, and stationery needed for the 
education of their children is simply beyond their means. 
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And so they keep their children away from school. ‘ Yi 
need a shirt and a pair of short pants for a child to zo 

school,’ explained Dulari, a Harijan mother of three childre 
‘These cost Rs. 14 (70p), and last six months. All told, 

costs Rs. 10 (50p) a month to send one child to schoc 
That’s a lot for us. If, on the other hand, you keep yor 
son away from school, he can start working at the age « 
eight or nine. He can take a landlord’s cattle for grazin: 
and get paid Rs. 25 (£ 1:25) and an eighty-two-pound be 
of wheat a month.’30 


This kind of poverty and hardship, experienced lb 
nearly all Untouchable families, says much about the conside> 
able sacrifices to educate their children that many do make 
A recent survey of Untouchable secondary school student 
found that 60% were the children of farm labourers; 33% a 
the Untouchable college students in a Bombay study were th 
children of illiterate and marginally employed parents; 70% 
of those at a rural college were the children of landles 
labourers who had been employed less than eight months 
year. Obviously these Untouchable students and their familie 
do not represent a ‘pampered new Scheduled Caste elite. 
as detractors of special education policies for Untouchable 
often claim. (The few Untouchable families that have 
reached middle class income level are not eligible for financi 
aid; they are eligible only for programmes designed tc 
counteract the effects of past and present social discrimin 
ation, such as a reserved portion of scarce seats in technica 
schools and colleges.) The rea] problem with existin 
education policies is that these alone, without major changes 
in the economic system, cannot compensate for the over- 
whelming incidence of poverty among Untouchables. Ag 
of 1977-78, only 75% of the Untouchable children in the 
6 to 11 year old age group were in school, compared to 88% 
for other children. The disparity becomes progressively greate 
for older children. Only 26% of the 11 to 14 year ol 
Untouchables children were in school, compared to 42% o 
other children. Violent higher caste resistance to the reser. 
vation of seats for Untouchables and tribals in institution 
of higher education easily obscures the fact that there are 
rarely enough qualified applicants to fill these posts — 
economic inequality means that nigher castes still monopolize: 
more than their share of the real benefits of the education) 
system. 
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Nor has the official policy of ‘ positive discrimination ’ in 
favour of the Scheduled Castes in the civil service, pursued 
since 1943,31 yet reached that equitable point where the 
‘Scheduled Castes share of government jobs matches their 
proporition of the general population. In the post-Indepen- 
dence years, from 1947 to 1979, their share of Central govern- 
ment services rose meagrely from 0.71% to 4.75% in Class 
I jobs, from 2.01% to 7.87% in Class II jobs, and from 7.08 % 
to 12.35% in Class III jobs. It was not until the 1970s 
that public sector undertakings, such as public sector industry 
and nationalized banks, were finally included in the reser- 
vation programme. In 1978 Scheduled Castes occupied 
2.03% of Class I public sector jobs, 3.05% of Class II jobs, 
and 16.30% of Class III jobs.32 Since these slow improvements 
have come in the face of fierce competition for jobs in a 
stagnant economy, the figures do indicate that a reservation 


policy can effect changes, however slow and incomplete they | 


may be. But there is ample evidence from the Government’s 
own investigators that caste-based prejudice continues to 
blunt the impact of the policies — slow improvement cannot 
be blamed exclusively on the slow pace of Untouchable 
education. Claims that reserved posts cannot be filled for lack 
of qualified candidates often prove to be mere camouflage 


for biased bureaucrats who have rejected very highly qualified ° 


Scheduled Caste candidates. Far worse is the fact that 
there are no reservation policies — or any other anti-discri- 
mination programme — in the private sector, and that the 
government has not even been willing to insist on a statistical] 
reporting programme on Untouchable accegs to private sector 
jobs. The available evidence shows serious institutionalized 
discrimination, not merely from employers but from trade 
unions, and other organizations. One woman labour organizer, 


who had won international recognition for her work, Ela. 


Bhatt, spoke out for affirmative action for Untouchables 
and tribals during the Gujarat riots of 1981 and was subse- 
quetnly fired from her job with one of India’s largest unions. 


There was one institution where the principle of equit- 
able representation for the Scheduled Castes (and tribals) 
appeared to be applied fully and instantly —the legislative 
bodies. 15% of the seats in the nationa] Parliament are 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes (their proportion in the 
national population), and similar representation applies in 
the various state Assemblies (in proportion to state Untouch- 
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able population). Currently this amounts to 79 seats out of 
542 in Parliament and 541 seats out of 3,977 in the state 
assemblies. It is often assumed that this gives the Untouch- 
ables substantial political leverage that can be used to 
further social and economic change. In practice their 
influence is often bitterly limited. Even proportional 
representation for a suppressed minority cannot produce pro- 
change policies when blocked by powerful vested interests 
that are entrenched within the dominant society. Political 
influence is further restricted by the fact that Untouchable 
voters are a minority even in the constituencies reserved for 
Untouchable candidates, and few Untouchables have the: 
wealth they would need to run for office independently of 
the major political parties, even if they had any hope of 
winning independent electoral support from the higher status 
voter majority. (Untouchable candidates can contest from: 
general as well as reserved constituencies, but there are fewi 
winners —— an average of only one per national election since: 
Independence.) Partly because of dependence on the support 
of the major political parties, partly because of political andl 
ideological differences —- Untouchable legislators are alsor 
divided among a number of different political parties. The: 
result is that Untouchables are merely less powerless than 
they would be without guaranteed representation. There: 
are times when they do influence public awareness andb 
public policy — for example the government prevented. 
parliamentary debate of the Gujarat riots in 1981 until @& 
Seheduled Caste Congress MP shouted down his own partyj 
leadership and forced the issue to the floor, and the jok: 
reservation policy was finally extended to cover public sector 
industry by the parliamentary pressure of Scheduled Caste: 
and Scheduled Tribe MPs. But such pressure is all too seldom: 
~suecessful : for example, a report critical of police violence: 
in Agra in 1978, written by the Untouchable head of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Welfare of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes, was buried by the then-ruling Janatae 
eovernment and is still suppressed by the succeeding Congres& 
government. Those who know Untouchable legislators know) 
that many, including those in any ruling party, are frustrated 
and angry individuals. 


Many people have assumed that reserving seats fon 
Untouchables in legislatures, schools, and public services 
has merely muted Untouchable anger, diverted Untouchable 
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leadership, created a small and self-focused middle class 
that is cut off from the rest of the community. Increasingly 
it has become apparent that the real problem lies elsewhere 
—- higher status. India is still so cut off from Untouchable 
India that it has not recognized the sense of anger and 
solidarity across the barriers of language, sub-caste and 
economic status among Untouchables. Indian independence 
was built on the promise of a better way of life. Untouchables 
are increasingly aware of the political system’s failure to 
keep those promises. 


Popular misconception aside, most educated Untouch- 
ables do tend to remain in contact with the poorer and 
less’ articulate members of their communities — given the 
immense importance of close social ties in Indian society, 
and the prevalence of prejudice among higher caste Indians, 
they have strong incentives to do so. The result is an 
expanding population of upwardly mobile Untouchables who 
are aware of the fine veneer of public policy but also aware 
of the endless social and economic struggles in their own 
lives, and of the sheer horror of the lives of the vast majority. 
Their contacts promote awareness of rights among the less 
mobile Untouchables, but they also build a new awareness 
among themselves. The pattern is no longer confined to 
India. An Untouchahle immigrant to Canada did not have 
to wait for an official enquiry into the Marathwada riots; 
an educated relative, employed by the government railways, 
cabled news of terrified Untouchable refugees flooding the 
rail system. An Untouchable immigrant to the US, himself 
a north Indian, did not regard the Untouchable victims of 
violence in the small south Indian village of Puliangudi as 
strangers; Puliangudi happened to ‘us’, and to Moslems who 
had become fellow victims. When an Untouchable doctor 
testified against continuing human rights violations to the 
UN in 1982, he did so with the backing of Untouchables 
stretching from New Delhi to Bombay and on to London, 
Toronto; and San Francisco. 


It is one of the great modern Indian tragedies and 
dangers that even well meaning Indians still find it so diffi- 
cult to accept Untouchable mobility as being legitimate in 
fact as well as in theory, to accept that educated Untouch- 
ables are not cut-off, indifferent, or uninformed, but angry 
and involved social activists. Allied to this has been a 
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persistent tendency by politicians, scholars, and the media’ 
to ignore and belittle Untouchable achievements, every 
English language newspaper in Delhi ignored an invitation 
to cover a 3-day social action convention, involving 5,000 
delegates, in Delhi in late 1980, and only one paper wrote 
a belittling article when 10,000 delegates of the same 
organization met in 1981. | 


When the depth of Untouchable anger and alienation 
does attract public notice it often comes as a shock. In 
1956, three million Untouchables, chiefly followers of Dr. 
Ambedkar in Maharashtra, expressed their rejection of 
Hinduism by embracing Buddhism. Congress authorities 
and the judicial system set out to make the converts regret 
the step by barring them from any of the aid normally 
available to Untouchables, a -policy totally at odds with 
the fact that the converts continued to face the same econo- 
mic and even social handicaps as before. After long and 
sustained political activity the Buddhists of western India 
have regained the right to aid in education and reservations 
in employment, though they are still excluded from special 
parliamentary representation. There have also been con- 
versions to other religions — Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism. 
It is the recent wave of conversions to Islam that have 
provoked the most anger from the establishment; it is seen 
as ‘un-Indian’ and ‘unpatriotic,’ although India is constitution- 
ally a secular state and there are 70 million Indian Muslims. 
The issue of Muslim conversion has plunged several parts of 
the southern state of Tamil Nadu into extended riots, beginn- 
ing in early 1982. 


Disillusionment and anger have also come to be expressed 
by Untouchable writers in essays, poems and short stories. 
The movement began among Untouchables in Maharashtra, 
who published their own small literary journals and even- 
tually gained the attention of other Maharashtrian literati. 
The following stanzas of a poem, written by J. V. Pawar, 
an Untouchable poet, aptly summed up the feelings of the 
young, articulate members of the community : 


This twisted fist won't loosen now, 
The coming revolution won't wait for you. 


- We have endured enough; no more endurance now. 
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It won't do; 
the seeds of the revolution have been sown since long, 


no use waiting the explosion now.%3 


The publication of such literature brought the ‘ angry ’ 
young writers together. In April 1972, they announced in 
Bombay, the formation of the Dalit (literally, Oppressed) 
Panther Party. Four months later, this Party gave a call 
that the twenty-fifth anniversary of Indian independence 
(on 1 August 1972) be celebrated as a ‘day of mourning’, 
and it was in many towns and cities of Maharashtra by 
its members and sympathizers. 


IX THE RADICAL ALTERNATIVES 


The following year (1973), the Dalit Panthers issued a 
manifesto. This defines dalits as ‘all Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, landless labourers, small farmers and nomadic tribes’ 
who are committed to fighting injustice stemming from 
‘political power, property, religion and social status’, None- 
theless, its leaders stress that there isa difference between 
a Scheduled Caste dalit and a caste Hindu dalit since the 
former has also to bear the additional social oppression of 
the caste Hindus which the latter does not have to. But 
since the Panther movement is committed to achieving unity 
of the Scheduled Caste dalits and other dalits, it lists its 
friends and foes. Its list of the ‘ enemies’ includes ‘ land- 
lords, capitalists, moneylenders, and their stooges, all parties 
indulging in communal and caste politics, and of course the 
(Congress) government which protects and supports all 
these interests,’ whereas its list of ‘friends’ includes ‘the 
Left parties, and all those who are committed to changing 
the present system.’ 


Although the party’s claimed membership is no more 
than 25,000, and it functions only in two States — Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat — its formation and political 
programme mark an important break in the traditional] 
politics of the Scheduled Castes. ‘ We want a total revolut- 
ionary change,’ declares the party manifesto. ‘Mere change 
of heart or liberal education will not -end injustice or 
exploitation.’ In other words, Dalit Panthers regard social 
revolution as offering a better chance of solving the problem 
of untouchability than reform or ‘ liberal] education,’ a stand 
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/ no party of the Scheduled Castes had taken in the past. The 
leftist parties — particularly the Communist Party of India 
and the Communist Party of India (Marxist) — in Maha. 
rashtra are sympathetic towards the Dalit Panthers. How. 
ever, in the general Indian context, these parties conside1 
emancipation of the Scheduled Castes as part of the large 
struggle of all the oppressed sections of ‘gociety. Indeed. 
in West Bengal, Kerala, and parts of Andhra Pradesh anc 
Tamil Nadu, where the Communist movement is fairly strong 
the actions and policies of the Communists — especially the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) — conceived in class 
terms, have had the effect of benefitting the Schedulec 
Castes, and thus winning their support. Althoug the origina 
Dalit Panther organization has since fragmented, its spirr 
of radical protest spawned a * dalit movement’ that has now 
spread to many states. The largest contemporary example 
of this movement is BAMCEF, an organization of dali? 
government employees from peons to officers that now ha. 
branches in 10 states, publishes protest literature (from 
news to poetry) in 5 languages, conducts educational pro 
grammes and conferences, and sponsors small slum self-hely 
centres. Their concerns have spread from purely Untouchabl: 
issues to solidarity with other oppressed sections of society 
such as isolated tribal peoples. BAMCEF now has a tribal -le« 
branch in the capital of Nagaland. This particular exercis: 
in integration from the bottom up may seem fay remove: 
from specifically Untouchable concerns but it does illustrat: 
what proponents of the Dalit movement have in mind whe’ 
they urge unity as the best hope for all dalits.™ 


In some regions where the Communist movement ii 
fairly strong — in West Bengal, Kerala, and parts of Andhr" 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu — Untouchable radicalism °* 
expressed through communist activity. 


In certain parts of the rural South, the CPI(M) is mor 
often than not known as the ‘ Harijan Party.’ This is s« 
because since its inception in 1964, the party has laid muc: 
stress on organizing agricultural labourers (many of thet 
Untouchables) on the issue of securing them a living wagé 
and this has had an important effect on caste relations. Tr 
change in the social attitudes of rural Untouchables, cause 
by getting mobilized under the ‘Red Flag, was summeé 
up by a landlord in Thanjavur district, in Tamil Nadu, thus: 
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‘Things used to be very peaceful here some years ago. The 
predominantly Untouchable) labourers were hardworking and 
espectful. But now.. the fellow who used to stand in the backyard 
f my house to talk to me comes straight to the veranda wearing 
ippers and all. At 5.30 p.m. sharp he says, “ Our leader is speaking 
oday at a public meeting. I have to go.” His leader holds a meeting 
ight next door to me and parades the street with the red flag. They 
ave no fear in them any more.’35 


Likewise, the Scheduled Castes in urban environment 
ave become increasingly involved in the trade union move- 
nent. in many instances, they have even taken an initiative 
o form trade unions. - This is in the field of public sanitation, 
vork that they — and only they — perform in numerous 
owns and cities in the country. They have discovered that 
rade unionism pays. In Benares, Uttar Pradesh, for 
xample, an agitation by the local Sanitation Workers Union 
aused the wages to double in two years. ‘In so far as 
he sweepers (of Benares) are not apathetic,’ notes Mary 
shaterjee, a sociologist, ‘they concentrate most of their 
nergies on trade union activity.’*° This is an encouraging 
ign; because agitation conducted by the Scheduled 
vastes to’ improve their economic status, and 
he self-confidence gained in the process of securing it, have 
n overall effect of subverting the status quo in caste 
elations. 


However, relative economic betterment of a segment of 
ociety is dependent, directly or indirectly, on the general 
ealth of the economy. It is reasonable to assume that a 
teadily increasing Gross National Product, accompanied by 
n increasingly equitable distribution of national income, 
elps ease caste tensions, and create a climate for a steady 
limination of untouchability. The past performance of the 
ndian economy, however, has been undistinguished: and 
ne future looks bleak. 


. A RISING TIDE OF VIOLENCE | 

The past decade has seen an increase in violence against 
cheduled Caste people in both cities and villages. Untouch- 
bles have always been the recipients of’ violence at the 
ands of a hierarchical society. In the villages they were 
rmly kept in place by the violence meted out by the 
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dominant castes, even though the relationship was sometimes 
softened by a client-patron relationship in which landlords 
‘protected’ ‘their’ Untouchables. Such violence was 
‘socially legitimate’ — unnoticed and unrecorded. Today 
there is still violence at village level, but it is no longer 
acceptable either in law or. by its victims. Not only has 
violence increased in incidence but also in intensity and has 
become more wholesale and indiscriminate in form. No 
longer is it a case of an offending Untouchable being publicly 
beaten and humiliated, but the Untouchable community 
as a whole is under attack. Whole families and neighbour- 
hoods have been murdered — shot, stabbed, burned alive 
—-. women and girls raped, goods and land stolen. As violence 
escalates Untouchables are fighting back. 


Those official figures which are available clearly illus- 
trate the trend. The term ‘atrocity’ has not been defined 
by the penal laws, but the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes lists murder, rape, arson and violence 
against persons as atrocities. In 1974 the number of atro-- 
cities recorded by government was 8,860, in 1976 as 6,197 
and 1977 as 10,879. In 1978 it had reached an all time: 
high of 15,053 recorded atrocities with 5,660 in the State: 
of Uttar Pradesh alone and 3,240 in Madhya Pradesh. The: 
figures for the following years are not yet complete since: 
many State governments are reluctant to co-operate with: 
the Commissioner in recording such incidents. Even so those: 
figures which are available indicate that violence is not: 
decreasing. In 1979 the available figures record 13,426) 
eases, in 1980 18,748, and the first 11 months of 1981, 
11,743.37 All of these figures underestimate the true incidence: 
of violence as there are numerous cases unreported, or’ 
quickly buried within the bureaucratic system. ; 


In the villages, violence revolves around two _ inter- 
related issues, ‘ untouchabilitvy ’ and social status, and, evem 
more crucially, economic status. When Untouchables refuse 
to countenance the old practices of subservience or demand 
minimum wages or the return of stolen land, this has beer 
seen by the land-owning castes as an unbearable provocatior 
and they have retaliated with violence. This pattern has 
oecurred all over India but it especially prevalent in the 
Hindi belt of North India (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhyé 
Pradesh) and the rich ‘ green revolution’ areas of the South 
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A small sample of some of the most notorious cases (because 
they gained a measure of publicity and political attention) 
would include Belchi 1977 (11 dead), Kaila, 1978, Lalawala, 
1979 (6 dead, all members of the same family, burnt alive), 
Pipra, 1980 (14 dead, by shooting and burning alive, includ- 
Ing 9 members of one family), Giani, 1982 (6 shot); all in 
Bihar. Narainpur, 1980 (villagers were beaten, raped and 
robbed by local police), Deholi, 1981 (27 dead including 7 
members of one family), Sadhopur (10 dead, mainly women 
and children); all in Uttar Pradesh. Kestara, 1982 (13 
dead, some burnt alive, others beheaded), in Madhya 
Pradesh. : 


The massacres at Deholi and Sadhopur illustrate the 
pattern of upper caste revenge and political manipulation: 
which surrounds this violnce. This area of South Western 
Uttar Pradesh is noted both for its casteist warfare and its 
notorious dacoits (bandits), linked with both powerful caste 
bosses and political leaders. These forces were ranged 
against the local Untouchable community. 


~ ‘But the dregs of recent agricultural prosperity have filtered 
down to the jatavs, the most aggressive of the depressed and brutalized 
harijan communities: the shoes they now cobble get a better prices 
there is the occasional beneficiary of the job reservation policy; a 
community which lived on the mercy of the upper castes, especially 
the land-owning thakurs, now suddenly could find food from other 
sources. And this was, inevitably, enough to stir the first embers of 
rebellion from upper caste oppression. The older jatavs just never 
had the confidence, even with a full stomach, to look the thakur in 
the eye, but another generation was growing up.’38 


This was seén as an intolerable challenge by the 
Thakurs. On 18 November 1981 a group of Thakur dacoits 
entered the village and proceeded to massacre 27 Jatavs, 
including women and children. (The main bulk of the 
Thakur community had left the village the day before, 
obviously ‘tipped off’ beforehand.) When news of the 
atrocity reached the press and Parliament a political storm 
broke since it was obvious that the government was unable 
to protect its citizens from unprovoked violence. The Chief 
Minister of the Province visited Deholi.and promised to 
resign in a month if he could not stop the dacoit menace 
and end the insecurity of Scheduled Caste communities. 
Immediately a campaign was launched to this end and police 
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were given instructions to rid the state of dacoits. -On 138 
December the arrest was announced of one of the Deholi 
murderers althovgh the real leader, a dacoit called Radhe, 
was still free. Meanwhile, between the end of November 
and the beginning of 1982, over 300 ‘notorious dacoits ’ 
had been killed in ‘ encounters’ by police, including many in 
parts of the State where dacoits were rarely reported. Most 
of these ‘ dacoits’ were innocent bystanders or petty criminals 
and some were themselves Untouchables. That such 
measures were a farce was demonstrated when, on 30 
December, three men entered the village of Sedhopur, only 
287 km from Deholi, and shot 10 Untouchables. Sadhopur 
was a village without a history of violent caste conflict, - 
most of the Jatav community worked as self-employed bangle 
makers, and there were no disputes about land. It can only 
be seen as revenge, pure and simple, by upper caste 
elements, against the whole idea of any Untouchable com- 
munity, having any physical security or enforceable rights 
in law. 


The aftermath of both massacres is also indicative of 
the way they are used by political factions for cheap publicity 
without any real concern for the continuing welfare or safety 
ef the victims. Predictably many politicans of all parties 
rushed to the scene of the crime, promising immediate 
compensation and extra benefits for the village. But the — 
compensation is nearly always delayed, inadequate or unsuit-- 
able. There is little attempt to give meaningful compens- 
ation in the form of land, alternative employment, or physical 
protection. And benefits to the village go chiefly to the 
richer, land-owning communities. It is they who can benefit 
from the new electricity supply, or the pucta road connecting 
an isolated village to' the market town, it is their children 
who will make full use of the new school facilities. It is a 
macabre joke in the villages that if you want development 
you must ‘ kill a few harijans.’ When the Revenue Minister 
for UP, himself an Untouchable, visited Sadhopur, bringing 
piles of gifts (blankets, woollen jerseys etc.) with him as 
compensation, he was surrounded by angry Jatavs who made 
a public bonfire of his ‘ gifts’ and refused to let him leave 
the village. (He finally escaped by police jeep.) Such 
‘ncidents are becoming more frequent as embittered Untouch- 
able communities refuse to be used by political factions.*%? 
Also growing is the demand for arms to defend themselves, 
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which, in the context of an armed and organized land-owning 
elass, and an increasingly inefficient and brutalized police 
force, must be seen as a legitimate demand. 


The cities also have been the scene of attacks on 
Untouchable communities. It is true that the poverty and 
urban squalor of most Indian cities is a fertile ground for 
riots, but recent incidents in large cities have been more 
than mere urban frustration. Violence has been very specific 
in direction, and however spontaneous the incident that 
sparks off the initial disturbance, it soon becomes a move- 
ment with definite demands and subject to political mani- 
pulation. Both the Marathwada riots in 1978 and the Gujarat 
riots in 1981 illustrate this. 


The Gujarat riots began in January 1981 and continued 
until mid-April. At issue originally were a total of 7 seats 
in the State postgraduate medical schools that had gone 
to Scheduled Caste and other especially deprived groups 
under the reservation system. Although the State Govern- 
ment agreed to make some administrative changes in the 
system, including the opening of extra non-reserved seats, 
it refused to agree to all proposals made by the now striking 
junior doctors, and in the wake of increasing campus 
violence, closed medical schools in four cities. The strikers 
had by then begun a movement for the abolishment of all 
reservations. Ironically, although a quota of reservations 
in the medical field had been reserved for Scheduled Caste 
and other socially disadvantaged students, it had never been 
fulfilled, so it could hardly be considered credible that 
Scheduled Caste students constituted a threat either because 
of their numbers or because of their ‘low standards’ (since 
formal examination standards are still very high). In any 
case the whole elaborate system was necessary to allow 
deprived students to partake even of a minimal degree of 
participation in academic and professional life.© Anti- 
Reservation rioting spread rapidly from the universities into 
schools and colleges, offices, banks (newly nationalized and 
thus open to the reservation system), the private sector 
textile mills (where reservations do not apply), the Untouch- 
able hutments in the cities, and finally into the surrounding 
villages, especially those with a literate and assertive Untouch- 
able community prepared to stand up for their rights against 
local land-owners. The attack on the reservation system 
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became an attack on the authority of the state itself, with 
attacks on government authority and personnel. After much 
political manoeuvring the agitation by students was called 
off on 18 April, but only after 42 lives had been lost and 
rore than 2,000 Untouchables had fled their homes.*! 


The government at both central and state level did 
not succumb to the demands of the rioters for the ending 
of the reservation policy. ‘Partially this was because the 
Congress governments at both State and Central. levels 
wanted to prove ability to maintain their authority in the 
face of a chaotic mob (Congress had been elected on a 
promise to maintain ‘law and order’), partially because of 
the pressure from the Scheduled Caste MPs within the 
Government and the sheer numbers of their constituents. 
Rut the anti-reservation agitators had made their mark on 
policy and the issue is merely dormant, not resolved. This 
is so not because the reservation policy is ineffective or 
wrong. It is so hecause there are many elements in society 
who cannot tolerate any form of social progress for the 
Untouchable community, whether it be in education, employ-_ 
ment, economic advancement or social mobility, and these 
elements will have no hesitation to resort to violence to 
gain their ends. As a result the Untouchable community 
will be continually under threat, and must fight a continual 
rearguard action to safeguard the few gains they have made 
over the last 30 years as a result of government action. 


_ 


XI THE FUTURE: TRENDS AND POSSIBILITIES 


The economic progress of India since 1947 has barely 
been able to keep pace with the rise in its population; and 
there is no evidence to suggest that this state of economic 
stagnation is likely to change in the near future. This, 
therefore, makes it almost unavoidable for the Scheduled 
Caste workers to join ranks with other exploited sections 
of society and strengthen such organizations as the Agricul- 
tural Workers Unions and trade unions,.in order to maintain 
_. let alone improve — their present, abysmally low living 
standards. 


The reservation system in both employment and educat 
ion is also a vital tool in the struggle for Untouchable 
advancement and will remain so for many years. The 
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government should not be swayed by arguments of dubious 
validity about ‘merit’, ‘lowered standards’ and the like, since 
these are merely a facade for retaining the status que. All 
of the reservation programmes include built-in merit rules. 
and there is no evidence that the minute number of 
Scheduled Caste job holders have in any way caused ‘ deter- 
ioration of standards’ in services that are still massively 
dominated by higher caste Indians. 


As regards betterment of the non-economic aspects of 
Untouchables’ life, there are several important actions that 
the Central and State governments should take. One is 
to further strengthen the Protection of Civil Rights Act, and 
to set up special machinery at State and Federal levels — 
staffed chiefly by Untouchables — to enforce it. There 
should be a determined effort to end violence against 
Untouchable communities and to punish those who instigate 
and perpetuate such violence. Another is to undermine the 
basis of the caste system by attacking the tradition of here- 
ditary priesthood —— regarded as the sole prerogative of 
the Brahmins — and progressively supplant it with a rational 
system of properly trained priests in publicly supported 
institutions, open to all Hindus, including the Untouchables. 
Equally the aspirations of those Scheduled Caste people who 
wish to convert to Buddhism, Islam and other religions should 
be accepted as legitimate and they should not be penalized 
for their beliefs. 


Increasingly independent Scheduled Caste organizations 
have sought to publicize the plight of fellow Untouchables 
in fora at every level — local, national and international — 
in order to put on the defensive those who oppress the 
Untouchables in different ways. Every individual organi- 
zation sympathetic to human rights should learn to listen 
seriously to these Untouchable voices, and lose no opporunity 
to help publicize Untouchable problems and protest. 


Finally —- and most importantly — if untouchability 
is to be eradicated from Indian society, all sections of the 
population must be prepared to make drastic changes in their _ 
attitudes towards, and treatment of, the Untouchable 
minority. Until these changes take place Untouchables will 
have no option but to continue their ee for .equality 
by every means at their disposal.. y 


THE UNTOUCHABLE EXPERIENCE 


The Life We Live 


by Arun Kamble * 
translated by Gauri Deshpande 


If you were to live the life we live 

(Then out of you would poems arise). 

We: kicked and spat at for our piece of bread 
You: fetch fulfillment and name of the Lord. 
We: down gutter degraders of our heritage 

You : its sole repository, descendants of the sage. 
We : never have a paisa to scratch our arse 

You : the golden cup of offerings in your bank 
Your bodies flame in sandalwood 

Ours you shoved under half-turned sand 
Wouldn’t the world change, and fast 

If you were forced to live at last 

this life that’s all we’ve always had ? 


* This poen first appeared in the Times Weekly (Bombay), 
25 November 1973. 7 


Tumhi Bambla Aata 
by Harish Barisode 


We've lived our whole lives 

On the steps of the temple 

Roaring out our songs of bhakti — 

Singing and weeping 

We’ve walked hundreds of miles to Pandharpur 


We've lived our whole lives 
Worshipping God 

Adoring that stone image 

Even then we were left on the steps 
As Untouchables 


Wre’ve lived our whole lives 
At your doors 

Enduring our slavery 
Serving you honestly and piously 


— 


_ We've lived our whole lives 

At your doors 

But we never met each other 
You were inside we were outside 


You were in the temple we were on the steps 
Because you thought us Untouchable 


But those days are over. 


We’ve begun a new life 

We've found our own temples 
Regained our lost faith 

Our gods are where we are 
All are equal here... 


This faith is going to ! 
Penetrate every corner of the world 
Now you can scream 


It’s fallen ! It’s fallen ! 
- Brahman dharma has been overthrown - 


You lit your own pyre 
What can you do now ? 


It’s Reddening on the Horizon 


oy J. V. Powar * 
translated by P. S. Nerurkar 


These twisted fists won’t loosen now 
The coming revolution won’t wait for you. 
We’ve endured enough; no more endurance now 
Won’t do letting down your blood’s call to arms 
It won’t do: 
the seeds of revolution have been sown since long 
no use awaiting the explosion now; 
the fire-pit is ablaze; it’s for tomorrow 
even if you take to your heels now 
no use; life’s certainty is no more. 
How will they snuff the fire within ? 
“How will they stop minds gone ablaze ? 
No more reasoning now; 
unreason helps a lot 
Once the horizon is red 
What’s wrong with keeping. the door open ? 


* Times Weekly (Bombay), 25 November 1973. 
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Caste (Jat) 
by Waman Nimbalkar 


When I knew nothing, I knew 

My caste was despised (low, despicable ?) 
The Patil had kicked my father, 

Cursed. my mother. 


They did not even raise their heads 

But I felt this ‘caste’ in my heart. 

When I climbed the step to school 

Then too I knew my caste was low. 

I used to sit outside, the others inside 

My skin would suddenly shiver with little thorns, 


My eyes could not hold back the tears. 
Our lips must smile when they cursed. 
I don’t understand anything — 

I heard this, I learned that, 

I became a man like a man. 

Even now | don’t know — 

How is caste? Where is it? 

It isn’t seen so does it live inside the body ? 
All the questions float like smoke, - 
And the wick of thought is sputtering. 
But when I knew nothing, then I knew 
My caste was low. 


(Goakusabaheril Kavita — Poetry from Outside the Village Boundary. 
Aurangabad: Asmitadarsh Prakashan, 1973). 


So That My Mother May Be Convinced. bc 


(extract) 
by Namdeo Dhasal 


translated by Jayant Karve, Vidyut Bhagwat, Eleanor Zelliot 


A body broken down for seven generations 

Gentle mother, your feet haven't travelled through the ten 
continents, 

You never, never, never could leave your village world. 


Throughout life you carried, with your eyes shut, the burden 
of Devout Wife. ; 

With no other way, you read again and again the stones 
and boulders. | 
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Without speaking, you took the heirloom mantle of Chaste 
Wife. | 

You wore the long, long robes of the Married Woman. 

All your life, you have put patches on your heart, 
on your pride in living, on the clothes on your body, 
on your home. 

in your prime, you became weak, naive, 

a tethered cow. 

Mother you never understood : 

this land does not value the woman, the Shudra, the worker, 
the landless. 

Today your son, in his twenties, stumble-shuffling, 

of whom you made an elephant from a grain of sand, 

enduring the hot winds of poverty and hard times, 

whom you fed grains of rice while your own stomach pinched, 

whom you nurtured, making a lamp of your eyes and a 
cradle of your arms, 

whom you, protected in the stress of life as one Proteats a 
sore on the palm of the hand. 

Mother, he, your favourite, has rebelled against this culture, 
this tradition, this custom, this thought and _ these 
justifiers of the status quo. 

Now, you are exhausted, shaken. 

You cry instead of placing a helmet on my head. 

Mother, all that is unnecessary. 

Mother, your son is not a child. 

He is the son of this age’s rebellion. 

He can see clearly the injustice, himself as victim. 

Governmental machinery, means of living, power of toil, 
mines of coal and steel, warehouses, factories there : 
protection, guarantee of food and money. 

My face, lying in the dust, separated from all of this. 


Coday you are terrified just thinking of my torment, 
terrified of my imprisonment, the future noose. 

Mother, I can’t tolerate this cool death. 

lease understand all this. 

The 20th century has given eyes to your son; 

1e will lead you on the path of plenty. 

“ven if he falls on Wile battlefield, say van pride, 
“He was mine.’ 

de will create wise economists, 

1e will re-shape the land, 

1e will produce the things that the people need. 
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You yourself used to say, “ O Lord, give me a strong sor 
who will put his banner on top of the three worlds.” 

Mother, think of me like that. 

Mother, you have been sucked dry all your life. 

You didn’t moo even once from the depths. 

You didn’t stir the sky with a shrill cry. 

The earth didn’t crack. 

How easily you lived, wrapped in rhinoceros hide. 

Mother, I cannot put on the hide of a rhinoceros. 

I have been aware of the exploitation and I have lost myself 

The bliss of life in blinkers ! 

I have become Satan. 

When I see women selling their bodies or begging in the 
bazaar, ; 

Mother'I think of you. 

Mother, what has this country given to you, 
this country which teaches begging and incest. 

Mother, be the support for my weapon. 

© mother of poverty, make me free for the new world. 


~The full version of this poem was published in Murkh Mhataryan: 
Dangar Halava (The Old Fool Who Moved Mountains). Poona. 
Magowa Prakshan, 1975. | 
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‘VILLAGE VOICE’ 


by Victor Zorza 


Caste Aside 


Government officials combed the whole area for 
youth who could read and write well, was articulate, and ha. 
other rare skills. They picked Vijay, then in his teen: 
because they recognised him as the potential leader the 
were looking for. He was sent to boarding school. 


After a few years he went on to the city where I 
lived with others as an equal — an amazing experience f 
someone brought up in a village as a Harijan, an Untoucel 
able. He could find lodgings everywhere, instead of beir 
confined to a Harijan colony. When the heat made hi 
thirsty, he could drink from water-fountains the Governmeé! 
had made accessible to all -— regardless of caste. He a 
at the same table as high caste towns people. 
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He was much envied on his return home when the 
neadman found him a job as forest-guard. But it entailed 
neine away from the village and the headman had insisted 
that there was no other work close by. The Untouchables 
whispered that he did not want Vijay stirring up trouble 
in the villages. 


Vijay declined the offer of a job, disappeared fora 
while, and then returned with a small supply of medicines. 
He would visit the neighbouring villages, treating the sick, 
writing letters for the illiterate. Applications and complaints 
to the Government became his speciality. 


The high caste--Brahmins and Rajputs thought they saw 
through his game. They denounced him for practising 


with the headman’s support, had him arrested. But the 
Government official who came to investigate exonerated 
Vijay, and encouraged him to become a teacher a position 
of natural leadership in the villages. 


Vijay set up a school in a distant village, where high- 
caste hostility to an untouchable ‘ guru’ might be less. At 
first the Rajputs were glad that their children were learning 
to read and write. Then they decided that the risk was 
too great. Their children, instead of commanding an 
Untouchable, would learn to obey him. Vijay was asked to 
leave, politely. When he refused, the Rajputs besieged the 
school house for four days, stoned him whenever he came © 
out and finally drove him away. 


Back at home again, he became involved in a project 
which threatened high-caste supremacy even more. From 
time to' time the Government launched public works schemes, 
such as road building to provide employment for the landless 
Untouchables. By the time the Government funds reached 
the labourers, a major portion would often be ‘ eaten Lp” 
as they say here. Corrupt officials grab their share. <A rich 
landlord acts as a contractor, hires and supervises the 
workers, and often swindles them of their wages. Vijay 
helped to set up a co-operative to cut out pu middlemen. 


Any attemipt to organise Harijans was seen by the 


Brahmins and Rajputs as a threat to their dominant position 
in the villages. 
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They spread a rumour that he had pocketed Govern: 
ment funds. No one doubted the truth of the story. ‘ After 
all,’ the villagers said, ‘ everybody does it.’ The co-operative 
broke up in quarrels and confusion. 


Vijay didn’t give up. Before the Untouchables would 
care to work towards the idea of having a Harijan headman, 
they had to be taught their rights. Vijay took the village 
Brahmins to court. for denying the Untouchables access to 
the temple and for enclosing public grazing lands — and 
the Untouchables won: They are now admitted into the 
temple, but when Vijay’s wife went to cut grass for the 
cattle on common land, she was again chased off by a 
Brahmin who said it belonged to him. 


Next time Vijay went with her. The landlord threa- 
tened them with a stick and they retreated. ‘I didn’t want 
my wife to get hurt,’ he told me later. Vijay returned to 
remind the Brahmin about the court order. The court had 
exceeded its authority, the landlord retorted. ‘What can 
you do ?’ he added contemptuously. ‘If you dare, go ahead.’ 
Vijay retreated again. | 


He begged me not to name village or people, and I 
have changed all the names in these columns. The news 
papers had recently reported the mass murder of two dozen 
Harijans who had tried to stand up for their rights. No 
newspapers come to our village, but bad news travels fast. 
And yet Vijay was not despondent. The Brahmin headman 
had become more circumspect and had even cancelled his 
boycott of the village festival, Vijay said, apparently because 
a new Government scheme to sort out village grievances wag 
to be announced soon. Vijay had been asked to help. He 
“was a big man now. : 


Victor Zorza 
From ‘The Guardian’ 18 April 1982. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


Table 1: 


COMPARATIVE LITERACY RATES, BY STATE — 1971 


State or Union Total Literates Scheduled Caste Literates 
Territory (Total Population) (% Total Scheduled Caste 
(Populaiton) 
Andhra Pradesh 24.6 ss 10.7 
Assam 28.7 25.8 
Bihar 19.9 6.5 
Gujarat 35.8 Zit 
Harvana : 26.9 12.6 
Himachal Pradesh 32.0 18.8 
Jammu & Kashmir 18.6 12.0 
Karnataka 31.5 13.9 
Kerala 60.4 40.2 
Madhya Pradesh pA 12:5 
Maharashtra * | 39.2 25.3 
Orissa 26.2 | 15.6 
Punjab 33.6 16.1 
Rajasthan 19.1 9.1 
Tamil Nadu 39.0 21.8 
Tripura 30.9 | 20.5 
Uttar Pradesh HAGE 10.2 
West Bengal af 17.8 
Delhi 28.2 20.6 
ALL INDIA TOTALS ** 29.5 14.7 


* Scheduled Caste figures exclude Untouchable converts to Buddhism 
(approximately 6.5% of the state population). 


** Total includes data from states and territories not listed separately 
because of small Scheduled Caste populations. 


Source: Figures computed from Census of India — 1971. 


Tables 1 and 2 taken from B. R. Joshi, Democracy in Search of Equality 
(Hindustan Press/Humanities Press, 1982). 
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Table 2: 


COMPRATIVE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, BY STATE — 1971 


neater TE rT yee ia 
% Of Workers in Occupational Category 


Total Population Scheduled Caste Population 
State or Union Cultivators Agricultural Cultivators Agricultural 
Territory Labourers Labourers 
i ed a rr 
Andhra Pradesh 32 OO 14 71 
Assam. 57 10 54 14 
Bihar 43 39 11 ere 
Gujarat 43 23 18 AT 
Haryana 49 16 16 50 
Himachal Pradesh 71 4. 70 a 
Jammu & Kashmir 60 3 68 9 
Karnataka — 40 27 28 | AT 
Kerala 18 BL 2 66 
Madhya Pradesh 53 26 | Higa te: 44 
Maharashtra * 36 29 13 5D 
Orissa 49 28 28 49 
Punjab 43 20 11 58 
Rajasthan 65 9 53 21 
Tamil Nadu 31 30 18 64 
Tripura 3H, 20 48 30 
Uttar Pradesh o7 20 43 42 
West Bengal 32 26 33 43 
Un ye oe ee ee ee 


ALL INDIA ** 43 26 28 a2 


aiieneaenel 


eerewes ee 


* Scheduled Caste figures exclude ‘Untouchable’ converts to 
Buddhism (approximately 6.5% of the state population). 


* Figures include data from states and territories not listed separately 
because of small Scheduled Caste populations. 


Source: Figures computed from Census of India — 1971. 
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Table 3: 


ATROCITIES AGAINST UNTOUCHABLES — 1977--1978 


AIRS TS SEE ETS 


itegory of 

trocities 1977 
lurder 334 
iolence 1,341 
ape 332 
rson 716 
ther offences 8,156 
OTAL 10,879 


nn ntl 


Crimes reported during 1977 and 1978 


No. of atrocities 
1978 


456 
1,570 
541 
1,202 


15,053 


Table 4: 


\ 11,234 . 


Percentage of 
inerease 


36.52 (+) 
17.70 (+) 
66.87 (+) 
67.88 (+) 
38.35 (+) 


38.37 (+) 


, comparative picture of the trend of atrocities in 11 states which 
eported more than 100 cases each during 1978 is indicated in the 


able below : 
tates No. of atrocities 
1977 1978 
Andhra Pradesh 102 110 
sihar 681 1,911 
sujarat Sal 540 
<arnataka 59 376 
ferala 233 767 
Viadhya Pradesh 3,366 3,240 
Viaharashtra O70 1,046 
drissa 69 135 
tajasthan 261 886 
Tamil Nadu 54 130 
Jttar Pradesh 4,974 5,660 


Percentage of 
increase/decrease 


a an een ee eee ene 


7. 4(#) 
180.62 (+) 
63.14 (+) 
537.27 (+) 
229.18 (+) 
3.74 (—) 
83.51 (+) 
95.65 (+) 
239.46 (+) 
140.15 (+) 
13.79 (+) 


‘rom Indian Express, 18 April 1982 (Express Magazine — Special 


nvestigation). 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 The 1982 census figures for the Scheduled Castes are oanbe yet 
available. The above figure includes those members of Untouchable 


communities who are converts to Buddhism. 


2 Manu is the legendary Primordial Man, who is the receiver of 
the revelations of the supreme designs of Brahmana, the Creator, 
and is also the promulgator of smiriti, the ‘memorized tradition’. 


3 The word Aryan is a derivative of Arya, which means nothing 


more than kinsmen. 


4 In present day India, the ‘twice- born’ castes account for no more 
than 32% of the Hindu population. 


5 This means that if one were to consider the three countries of the 
Indian sub-continent — India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh —together, 
the ‘twice-born’ castes account for no more than 24% of the total 


population. 
6 Only 2.6% of the Indian population are Christian. 


7 This decision was partly prompted by the discovery, made by the 
British, that one of the main reasons for the rebellion against 
their suzerainty, that occurred in 1857, was the notion, widely 
held by the Hindu and Muslim soldiers in their employ, that the 
forangis —- white Christians — had insidiously violated their 
respective religious susceptibilities by greasing their cartridges 
with beef and pork fat (the mere touch of which is considered 
polluting by both Hindus and Muslims). 


8 Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, January 1969, p.131. 


9 Further historical background is available in Eleanor Zelliot, 
Gandhi and Ambedkar —A Study in Leadership in J. Michael 
Mahar, Ed, The Untouchables in Contemporary India, University 
of Arizona Press, 1972) and Zelliot, Learning the Use of Political 
.. Means —The Mahars of Mararashtra in Rajni Kothari, Ed, Caste 
in Indian Politics (New Delhi, Allied, 1970) 


10 The net effect cf the promulgation of the Anti-Disability Act in 
Bombay Province, during the year 1938-39, for instance, was to 
cause the opening of 142 temples, with only 21 of any status (out 
of a total of 23,362), to the Untouchables, Cited in the Economic 
and Political Weekly, Bombay, January 1969, p. 137. 
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According to the 1971 census, the Scheduled Castes, forming 13% 
of the total Hindu population, are fairly uniformly dispersed in 


the country (except in those areas in which the tribal population 


is significant). 


Statesman, Calcutta, 1 December 1971. The Report by the Backward 


Classes Commission of Kerala, in 1971, quoted some of its witnesses 
as stating that ‘only one out of a hundred!’ cases of discrimination 
ever reached the courts. The Hindu, Madras, 4 September 1971. 


Economic and Political Weekly, . Bombay, 1 December 1979, 
pp.1944-46 | 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 3 October 1971, p.9. 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 30 September 1971, p.1l. 
What is far more disturbing is the fact that the police themselves 
are sometimes the aggressors. One of the most conspicuous 
incidents occurred in the city of Agra in 1978, where police, out- 
raged by persistent Untouchable protests, went on a rampage 
in Untouchable residential areas, killing 9, seriously injuring 
more than 109, burning Huts, and leaving the walls of an 
Untouchable SBuddhist shrine riddled with bullet holes. (Report 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
1977-78, Appendix LXV.) Two officials were subsequently 
transferred, but as yet no police have been brought to trial. 


Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, January 1969, p.15o. 


Report of the Committee on  Untouchability, Economic and 
Educational Development of the Scheduled Castes, 1969. In late 
1969, Untouchable MPs finally succeeded in their demands for a 
standing Parliamentary committee, known as the Parliamentary 
Committee on Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. This 
committee’s reports, on topics ranging from violence to job access 
in particular industries, provide a continuing source of detailed 
data. 


The practice is widespread in Kerala and elsewhere. The District 
Welfare Officer of Cannanore, Kerala, told the Backward Classes 
Commission of Kerala in 1971, that coconut shells were removed 
when he inspected tea-stalls and cafe, only to be put back soon 
after he had left. The Hindu, Madras, 4 September 1971. 


Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
1978-79, Vol. 1, pp.182-85 
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Ibid, Vol 11, p.139. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 30 October 1971, p. 
Interview, with the author, on 8 February 1971. 

Interview, with the author, on 1 July 1975. 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 30 September 197: 
pp.6-7. . 


Times of India, Bombay, 14 June 1978. 
Economic and. Political Weekly, Bombay, 18 April 1981, pp.713-1é 


Times of India, Bombay, 7th July 1982; and Indian Express, 
July, 6 July 1982. 


Dr Sarma Marla (for Gandhi Peace Foundation) Bonded Labouw 
in India, 1981, p.l. 


Ibid, p.2. 
Interview in Nihal, Punjab, on 1 ‘January 1972. 


Initiated by Dr Ambedkar as a British Indian Cabinet member 
(Congress Leaders were in goal during the war years). 


Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Schedule: 
Tribes, 1979-80. 


The Times Weekly, 25 November 1973 

See Oppressed Indian for the wide range of BAMCEF’s activities 
Cited in Economic and Political Weekly, 26 May 1973, pp.926-2” 
Economic and Political Weekly, 30 November 1974, p.1978. 


Indian Express, 18 April 1982 (Express Magazine — Specie 
Investigation). 


M.J. Akbar, Have Gun, Will Travel, in Sunday, 10 January 1982 
See also Special Report in India Today, January, 1982, pp.16-32 


M.J. Akbar (as above). 


In the words of one of India’s leading sociologists, Dr IP. Desa: 
“ The complaint of Indian medical students in Britain use: 
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to be that they were admitted to psychiatry and not more 
‘reputable’ subjects. The counterpart of the British medical pro- 
fession in India is doing the same thing to the Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe students. Sometimes the (reserved) seats 
are allocated to such colleges that have no department or teacher. 
For example, the radiology seat was allocated to Surat Medical 
College where it is not taught. It is because of such shameful 
practices that the roster system was introduced and the Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe students demanded its continuance.” 
Economic and Political Weekly, 30 May 1981, pp.820-81. 


Barbara Joshi, Whose Law, Whose Order: ‘Untouchables’, Social 
Violence and the State in India, Asian Survey, Vol. 22, July 1982. 
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